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Egyptian Art. 


== N our former article* the 

f architecture of Egypt 
was considered as applied 
to tombs and temples, 
the principal monuments 
of the country, but archi- 
tecture embraces several 
other edifices. As public 
buildings, palaces are 
next in importance, but 
it is uncertain if the 
remains of palaces have 
reached the present day. 
They have more com- 







the houses and private 
buildings, for elevations of 
some of these have been pre- 
served. It is supposed that 
the palaces were made of 
sun-dried bricks and wood, 
and although different from 
the temples, yet consisted of 
rectangular courts, entered 
by gateways, and surrounded 
by the offices and sleeping- 
places of the monarch and his court. The 
remains of Tel-el-Amarna give some idea of 
the palace of the monarchs of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Those of the labyrinth, if really pre- 
served, would have imparted a knowledge of a 
palace of the twelfth dynasty, while the so- 
called Pavilion at Medenat Haboo, although not 
admitted to be a palace, is yet a public building 
trophaic, monumental, or guard-house distinct 
from the temple. Perhaps the edifice of Tel-el- 
Yahoudeh, which has vanished so rapidly, was 
also a palace, made of sun-dried bricks, with its 
walls inlaid with alabaster ornaments, or figures 
and glazed tiles, with raised bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting foreign captives. Of the fourth and 
sixth dynasties no vestiges of palaces remain. 
The Egyptian house was also a rectangular 
construction, with a surrounding-wall and gate- 
way, which last had a great importance. The 
house itself, like the modern mansion, was often 
im the midst of a garden or park, with planta- 
lions of trees and ponds, and in some respects 
resembled the French pavillon. It had two, if 
hot three stories and a flat roof. 
windows had external blinds. The flat roof had 
no chimneys or shadoofs, like those of modern 
Egypt. The summit of the walls was often 
‘renelated, and the portico had columns like 
a subnrban villa. Granaries, stables, and offices 
oe: within the walls, and all was kept out of 
© public gaze except the door. The Egyptian 


oc hd . 7 + e 
Cupant was exclusive and retired within his 
Castle,’’ 


uv 


_rhe military architecture consisted princi- 





* See p. 435, ante, 


pletely disappeared than 


The square | 


pally of long walls with occasional forts; such | jecting band in front of the column as a kind of 
was the long wall on the east of Egypt. Cities reminiscence of the pier. The polygonal column 
were protected by outlying forts. The best| which sprang at first from the ground, subse- 
example of a fort is that of Semneh. These | quently adopted the torus. The Doric order 
forts were of sun-dried bricks, and their profile | arose from this, and the triglyph is found in con- 
resembles that of a modern fortification. The | nexion with the Egyptian type. M. Perrot has 
walls were from 50 ft. to 80 ft. high, and their | traced the evolution of the column from the 
thickness from 26 ft. to 12 ft, and the upper | bunch of buds of the papyrus to the blown 
part so thrown back as to render scaling by a| papyrus capital, the whole column then re- 
ladder impossible. The curtains of the sides 'sembling a single stem of the papyrus, as shown 
were protected by rectangular bastions or | in the papyrus sceptre, the base rounded. Be- 
towers at close intervals, so as to enable assaults | sides the lotus capital, columns are found with 
to be repelled by the javelin and arrow. To | capitals in shape of inverted lotus-flowers, which 
judge from the paintings, the great defect was | make the capital terminate in a conoid shape. 
‘that the garrison was not sufficiently defended | Another kind of capital appears to have con- 
‘by the parapet, and the defenders had to fight | ventionally represented the palm-tree, or a 
en barbette. These forts were capable also of | bouquet of palm-leaves tied at the base round 


‘being undermined,but were good enough against ‘the upper part of the column. Great difference 
of opinion prevails about the flowers supposed 


Negroes, unprotected with battering-rams and 
ignorant of artillery. They had, however, an | to be the prototypes of the capitals of columns, 
and great diversity was introduced at a later 


outer wall or glacis and ditch. For this part of | 
the subject M. Perrot might haveadvantageously | period, for a Nubian temple of the age of 
Tirhakah, about 730 B.C., has caryatide columns 


consulted Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s account of 
‘these forts in the “ Transactions of the Royal|inshape of the god Bes or Bessa. Other columns 
| Society of Literature.” at Phile have the papyrus shape surmounted by 
| Some attempt has been made to divine the| the head of Athor, bearing a cornice. Long 
material first in use, and wood is supposed to| before, columns with Osiride royal figures had 
ihave borne the palm; the mastabas and sarco- | been attached to piers at Medenat-Haboo. Under 
phagi have been conjectured to be imitations of | the Ptolemies and Romans the columns became 
more florid. Amongst the arrangements of the 

architecture, unexpected results have been 


wooden houses or other structures, and the 

coloured representations on sarcophagi, with 
billet mouldings, chequers, and diapers, appear | found by Brugsch Bey, the capitals of those of 
to favour the idea. Luxor, in the reign of Amenophis III. having 
Allusion has been already made to the mate- | been plated with copper, which had subsequently 
‘rials employed,—the granites, basalts, sand-|been plated, and it will be recollected that 
way limestone, and bricks,—but the blocks} bronze rosettes in Greek architecture were 
and other materials were not of large size, and | sometimes attached to Ionic volutes. Certainly 
the researches of Mariette have shown that the|the proportions varied, and the architectural 
| canon followed a regular law, and each style or 
order, if the term maybe used, had its canon 


constructions had none of that accuracy attri- 

buted to them by enthusiasts calculating by 
of the number of diameters that the height of 
its column should attain. The actual iaw of 


theodolites, for walls are neither exactly parallel 
proportion in its details is not given by M. 


nor parallel walls of the same height. Nor 

were the layers, which are ashlar fashion, quite 

perpendicular in all parts. Heavy blocks were | Perrot. One passion appears to have animated 

transported in sledges up ramps or inclined | the architect of all ages: on piers, pilasters, and 

causeways of sun-dried brick to the required | shafts of columns he always placed inscriptions, 
and at the most flourishing period, the eighteenth 
dynasty, commenced to introduce subjects 


height of the wall; these platforms were after- 

wards cleared away from the wall, which was 
such as the adoration of the local gods by the 
monarch,—an arrangement found in Greek 


then exposed. Traces of platforms remain. 
The arch, now admitted to be an Egyptian in- 
architecture, in the names of public benefactors 
inscribed on columns; and the mythical sub- 


vention, preceded by the stones en décharge of 
the Pyramid, and some slightly curved vestiges 
of the mastabas, is well illustrated in its | jects introduced on the lower part of shafts of 
varieties by M. Perrot, and its high antiquity | certain columns in the temple of Artemis at 
proved by numerous examples. So are the| Ephesus. The cornice or gorge is also treated 
‘columns: these followed the square supports or | in detail, with its curved projections ornamented 
| piers, and the polygonal column is supposed to | like palm-branches, and semicircular torus, with 
have arisen from the natural desire to obtain | a carved ribbon running round it, the curved 
‘more air and light, from which arose the Doric | projection surmounted by a plain moulding ; so 
‘column, with its flutes and abacus. At a later| have also the doors, with their converging and 
| period both piers and columns had busts of the|not parallel sides, the colonnades and their 
arrangements, the windows, clearstories, and 
other contrivances for lighting the ‘temples, 


| goddess Athor, perhaps imitated from sistra or 
also the peculiarities of the obelisks, the curva- 
a 


















































| standards and statues. The distinguishing mark 
| of Egypt, the inscription, isoften placed on a pro- 
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ture of the surface, the metallic caps at the 
pointed top. The monument at Begigis classed 
with the obelisks, but its shape is so abnormal 
as to render it doubtful if it is an obelisk at all. 
Egypt swarmed with obelisks; San or Tanis is 
quite afield of broken ones, but they have been 
transported at all times to other sites from the 
time of the Ptolemies, and Egypt has long been 
stripped of these portable and elegant shafts 
to adorn other places than the temples of 
Egypt. 

The profession of architects was highly 
esteemed in Egypt and the superintendent of 
public works, like the President of the Board of 
Works here, was often a person of the highest 
importance, and probably selected without re- 
ference to special knowledge of the art. The 
Egyptian architect did not place his name on 
the edifices he constructed, but carefully com- 
memorated his merits on his tomb-stone or 
other monuments he made for himself. There 
is a succession of architects from the time of 
the Pyramids to that of Darius of about twenty- 
two generations, and some of the architects of 
the principal constructions are well known from 
the monuments, although they were not allowed, 
like the democratic architects and sculptors of 
Greece, to place their names on the work they 
designed or executed. 

Sculpture is supposed to have arisen from the 
statues required for the tombs as a permanent 
residence for the ka or manes, should the body 
be entirely destroyed by time. This theory 
which has been extensively promulgated ex- 
periences great difficulty on account of the 
number, as it is difficult to conceive how a single 
manes could be attached to twenty statues. The 
thirteen statues of Chephren, the monarch of the 
second Pyramid at Gizeh found in the neighbour- 
hood, probably belong to the same category, and 
so do the statues, mentioned in the texts, of the 
Pyramid of Ameni of the eleventh dynasty. 
Some of these statues of individuals are still in 
existence. There is an admitted development 
of art, from the third to the fifth dynasty; it 
shows evidence of decided archaism improving to 
the highest point under the fourth and fifth 
dynasties into a freedom and naturalis which 
may vie in these respects with the efforts of 
Greece and Rome, while great expression is not 
wanting in the countenance which does not 
assume an air of apathetic indifference, but the 
Egyptian natural countenance was by no means 
a model of beauty. The high art of the diorite 
statue of Chephren, the builder of the second 
period, and the wooden statue which bears the 
sobriquet of the Sheikh-el-Beled, is universally 
acknowledged. The early statues in stone how- 
ever were made with the portions between the 
limbs reserved, and the limbs not detached from 
the body, the Egyptians being unable to advance 
beyond the sculptured pier. The statues even 
of the hardest stone were coloured in tempera, 
the whole surface having been covered with a 
layer of whitewash for the purpose on which 
the paint was laid. In some stone statues the 
eyes have hollow sockets and were evidently 
inlaid like those of wood. When not inlaid the 
eyes were painted. Mr. Flinders Petrie has 
some fragments of diorite statues of Chephren 
with the tempera still adhering. 

In wooden statues, the limbs are detached; 
colour was used, more or less, and the eyes in- 
laid with bronze sockets and lids, obsidian pupils, 
and ivory or crystal whites, and there was, 
without doubt, much more freedom of attitude 
and execution; those of men, which are gener- 
ally walking, have, as a rule, the left foot first. 
Females do not walk, but stand with both feet 
together; so do men when in groups at their 
side. No doubt at all periods the Egyptians 
endeavoured to produce idealised portraits as 
far as their genius would allow, and the wooden 
figures, and those of soft limestone, afforded the 
greatest facilities for the purpose, but the type 
of mankind from which they derived their canon 
did not conduee to a high order of beauty. Nor 
did the attitude appropriate to architectural 
details and considerations allow of much free- 
dom or diversity, and the statue remained a 
pillar in the human form. In wood, however, 
greater licence was permitted, and the material 
permitted rounder forms, and not the sharp and 
angular lines required for stone. Yet occa- 


sionally even in stone, conventionality, as in 
the dwarf and idiot Nemhetp, was thrown aside 
and his head and legs represented in their 
hideous naturalism. Animals were also even, 
when the human form crystallised into a con- 
ventional type, sculptured in accordance with an 
idealised nature, and if the lion has a frill 


instead of a mane, the skin over his flanks, even 
in reluctant granite, exhibits a suppleness 
exactly corresponding to that in the natural 
animal. 

The treatment of bronze does not admit so 
much freedom as that of wood, yet the bronze 
figures follow the wood with their detached 
limbs, which follow the style of the period, 
heavy features and massive limbs, with long ex- 
tremities, under the fourth and fifth dynasties 
gradually becoming more refined and elegant 
till the twenty-sixth dynasty, then ‘soft and 
rounded at the age of the Ptolemies, and the 
same for portraits under the Romans; for Greek 
art influenced Egyptian art, but not favourably. 
Technically speaking, the bronze statues were 
cast from a mould modelled on a clay original, 
sharply and well executed. It is even possible 
that the original figures were modelled in wax, 
for such originals have been found. To save 
the metal, cores were introduced into the mould 
made of fine sand, or even lead, before the 
molten bronze was run in; and in large bronze 
statues iron bars were inserted into the core to 
retain it in its place. No figures but of in- 
significant dimensions were cast solid. Insome 
cases the core was either afterwards evicted 
from the figure to finish it, or else the statuette 
was cast in thin metal at once, and that, too, 
long before Rheecus had introduced the art of 
casting bronze figures into Greece. As early 
as the eighth century B.C. the art of inlaying 
bronze figures with gold and silver lines and 
decorations appears. Later gilding on a 
tempera laid on the bronze was introduced. 
Still earlier enamelled eyes and eyebrows 
are found on bronze statues. Undoubtedly the 
use of bronze in sculpture was very ancieni, 
yet the numerous bronzes found in museums 
are seldom found with royal names cast on 
them in the twenty-sixth dynasty, or the sixth 
century B.C., an age of revival rather than of 
‘invention; there are, however, a few earlier 
figures. 

The bas-reliefs of all ages follow the style of 
sculpture at the earliest in a low bas-relief, and 
the figures and hieroglyphs massive and often 
detailed. Profile was preferred on account of 
its greater distinctness, full face except in large 
applied figures hardly ever used. The peculiar 
style of Egyptian bas-relief is the cavo rilievo, 
cut like the intaglio of a gem or engraved stone 
below the surface, but the object intended not 
concave, as in a gem, but convex, as in the 
impression. This protected the sculpture from 
injury, when in this style, but when the bottom 
of the figure was flat the cavo-rilievo, perhaps, 
was filled with colour at least half-way up. 
This colour varied according to the period. It 
was blue or green at the period of the sixth 
dynasty, sometimes black under the eighteenth, 
and atthe close of that line and the heretic 
dynasty yellow, then again blue under the nine. 
teenth, yellow under the twentieth, and various 
later. The Roman period was profuse in gilding, 
the poverty of art being hidden under the 
gaudiness of decoration. Backgrounds were 
rarely painted, and then yellow. In bas-reliefs 
the area was crowded with figures of gods, men, 
animals, utensils, and collars, according to the 
subject; and in the historical and religious 
reliefs on the largest scale gods and monarchs 
were of colossal size, inferior personages only 
admitted to pigmaic proportions. Colossal 
proportion was the glamour of greatness, and 
Egyptian art was of stupendous proportions. 
These flat reliefs and cavo-rilievos wonderfully 
suited the architecture, and did not interfere 
with its details; they enriched it, and neither 
diverted nor distracted the eye. As Egyptian 
art knew no perspective, the vertical surface 
represented the horizontal plane in which the 
action was supposed to take place. 

The mode by which statues of hard and 
igneous rocks were sculptured is a problem; 
softer materials were, without doubt, carved 
by bronze chisels, and even granite may have 
been stunned out by such massive chisels as 
have been found. Mr. Flinders Petrie has dis- 
covered that bronze circular drills faced, as he 
supposed, with emery powder or that of the 
hardest stones, were employed to cut down 
cylinders, which were afterwards removed, and 
that traces of these drills are found on works of 
the hardest material. Iron, and even steel, 
were known very early, and some early meteoric 
iron adzes are known. Engraved stones or 
gems show traces of the lapidary wheel and 
drills. Scarabzei of smaller size were sculptured 
out of steaschist, a comparatively soft material; 





those of hard stone were also carved, not drilled. 





The numerous porcelain figures of deities ang 
sepulchral figures with similar objects were cag 
from a modelled original. M. Perrot has digsi- 
pated the idea of the supposed canon, and shows 
that the lines of square were used for the 
purpose of copying by what is called squaring, 
All the sculptures were more or less coloured 
but, besides sculpture, the Egyptians painted op 
a white ground the outlines of the figures ip 
black, the colour monochrome, but withoni 
shading; the colours were mixed with gum or 
honey, and sometimes the effect was heightened 
by aresinous varnish. It was not till the Roman 
period that encaustic painting upon panel, or 
thin boards of cedar, wasintroduced. Sketches 
were often made in black ink only, the pen-and.- 
ink sketches of the present day on a white 
ground with corrections p:ntimenti in red ink. 
At the time of the Romans, linen shrouds were 
painted, but the Egyptians had no pictures 
distinct from sculpture and architecture, oy 
vignettes of papyri. After all, this nation of 
artists had no pictures. 

Egyptian art ran through all products and 
manufactures, works in stone and jewelry, 
cloisonné inlaid work not strictly enamel, rather 
mosaic, glass, porcelain, bronze, ivory, bone, 
wood, and other products too long to detail. 
On the whole, the work of M. Perrot is the 
last and best on Egyptian art, of which it gives 
an admirable general conception, and is a most 
useful manual for the student. There are no 
doubt some details to be filled up hereafter, 
and the work of Wilkinson supplies some of the 
missing links.* 








ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS.+ 


In the commencement of the “ Epistle to 
Addison,” by Pope, referred to and quoted from 
in our last, the poet begins with an expression 
of interest in the ruins of ancient Rome, which, 
commonplace as it is, strikes the first note of 
the modern feeling on the subject,— 

‘** See the wild waste of all-devouring years ! 

How Rome ber own sad sepulchre appears! 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread,” &c. 
It is not worth while to follow further a passage 
which is in Pope’s most conventional style; but 
it is observable that here we have one of the 
first expressions in English poetry of that feel- 
ing of interest in the ruins of the buildings of 
past ages, and of classic antiquity especially, 
which is peculiarly a modern one, and which, 
in regard to Rome, received such fine expression 
by Byron a century or so later. But though 
Byron is now necessarily predominant in our 
minds when we think of the ruins of Rome, 
there were not wanting earlier English poets 
who apparently had a very strong feeling on the 
subject, and attempted at least to give adequate 
expression to this in their writings. Of these 
the most prominent is the gentle and un- 
sophisticated poet, George Dyer, mostly reputed 
in literature as the author of a pastoral poem 
entitled “ The Fleece,” which has long ceased 
to be read except by literary students, but who 
had evidently a thoughtful appreciation of the 
relics of antiquity, and embodied his feelings 
on the subject in a poem on “The Ruins of 
Rome,” which is not without its interest as a 
landmark of the progress of feeling in these 
matters, and as furnishing a hint of the aspect 
of ancient Rome before any one had thought 
of exploration and disinterment. He repre- 
sents a scene in which architectural remains are 
half lost amid the growths of Nature,— 
‘© Globose and huge 

Grey mouldering temples swell, and wide o’ercast 

The solitary landscape, while the vine-mantled brows 

The pendent goats unveil ; regardless they 

Of hourly peril, though the clifted domes 

Tremble to every wind. The pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, ’mid his oraison, hears. 

Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers. 


This latter expression carries us vividly back to 
a time when ruins such as those of Rome were 
left literally to “drop arch by arch,” and the 
process of decay could be seen actually gomg 


on unchecked. 
«Pleased, I move along 


*Mid vases boss’d,{ and huge inseriptive stones, 
And intermingling vines, and figured nymphs, 
Floras and Chloes of delicious mould, 

Cheering the darkness ; and deep empty tombs 
And della, and mouldering shrines with old decay 
Rustic and green, and wide embowering shades 
Shot from the crooked clefts of nodding towers ; 


A solemn wilderness. ”’ oe 


* 6 A History of Art in Ancient Egypt.” By Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez, Two vols., 8v0 1 
all 


"a teow. 401 526, ant 
° 5 > an a. 
: Compare this with Milton’s “‘ bossy sculptures,” and 








the remarks thereupon (p. 492, ante). 
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Dyer comes to the architectural side of the 
subject as he contemplates the Pantheon, 
«noblest work of human skill,” and suggests 
ig usefulness as a study for the modern 


hitect,— 

- “Here, curious architect, 
If thou essayest, ambitious to surpass . 
Palladio, Angelus, or British Jones, 
On these fair walls extend the certain scale 
Ané@ turn th’instructive compass*; careful mark 
How far, in hidden art. the noble plain 
Extends, and where the lovely forms commence 
Of flowering sculptures ; nor neglect to note 
flow range the taper columns, and what weight 
Their leafy brows sustain.’’ 


The ancient roads in the vicinity of Rome have 
this suggestiveness,— 


«‘ And see from every gate those ancient roads 
With tombs high verged, the solemn paths of Fame ; 
Deserve they not regard? O’er whose broad flints 
Such crowds have roll’d ; so many storms of war, 
So many pomps, 80 many wondering realms.”’ 


The special interest of Trajan’s column is 
happily touched upon,— 


‘“‘ From whose low base the sculptures wind aloft, 
And lead, through various toils, up the rough steep, 
The hero to the skies.”’ 


And he remarks also on what has not always 
been appreciated, the enormous wealth of Rome 


in antiquarian remnants, in spite of the many 


collections which had already drawn upon her 
vast store,— 
‘* And every realm and state 
With Rome’s august remains, heroes and gods, 
Deck their long galleries and winding groves ; 
Yet miss we not the innumerable thefts, 
Yet still profuse of graces teems the waste.” 
Dyer’s best poem, perhaps, is “‘ Grongar Hill,” 
which still keeps its place as a readable descrip- 
tive poem, and here he does not fail to notice 
the architectural features in the landscape; 
looking over the landscape from an eminence,— 
** Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies ; 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires.’’ 
The last couplet might pass for a spirited 
expression ; but alas! a little inspection of the 
poetry of the period shows that it was only the 
cant language of the day; spires always “rush 
into the sky”’ during the reign of the school 
of poetry to which Dyer belonged; but his 
meditations on the ruins of Rome have a certain 
individuality, perhaps because he had in that 
subject got a little out of the usual groove of 
the English poetry of the period. 

Asa contrast to Dyer’s glorification of the 
architectural relics of antiquity, may be quoted 
Thompson’s reflections anent them in a poem 
in honour of Newton, in which he reflects how 
far above mere material monuments stands the 
fame of the great astronomer :— 

** Ye mouldering stones 
That build the towering pyramid, the proud 
Triumphal arch, the monument effaced 
By ruthless ruin, and whate’er supports 
The worshipp’d name of hoar antiquity, 
Down to the dust! What grandeur can ye boast, 
While Newton lifts his column to the skies 
Beyond the waste of Time? ”’ 
_ In Thompson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” charm- 
ing poem as it is, the castle, though he professes 
to describe it, is really nowhere in the matter ; 
the situation, the landscape, and the people only 
are described; and “The Seasons” naturally 
does not lead much into the land of architecture. 
In his poem “ On Liberty,” however, he pays a 
tribute to the greatness of Greece, in arts as 
well as in free politics, going into some littie 
detail in the matter, not perhaps in a very 
critical spirit, but with a certain perception. 
The passage has an historical interest, as an 
Instance of the absolute certainty which most 
cultured men of that day entertained in regard 
to the pre-eminence of Classic and the com- 
gers worthlessness of Gothic architecture : 
€ adduces Greece as supreme in the ranks of 
architecture,— 
“That Art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder, man ; . thee re Bed, 
And, smiling high, to full perfection brought. 
uch thy sure rules, that Goths of every age 
ae scorn their aid, have only loaded earth 
ith labour’d heavy monuments of shame ; 
Bie those gay domest that o’er thy splendid shore 
pee all proportion, up. First, endlorn*d, 
™ nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
Tonic then, with decent matron grace, 
er airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last, 
€ rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath. 
& whole so measured true, so lessen’d off 
r., fine proportion, that the marble piles, 
“we = to repel the still or stormy waste 
That fue 48es, light as fabrics look 
—__* trom the magic wand aérial rise.’’ 


nit am tn ton 
sketchag. Seems to have had a notion of ‘ measured 





pmpson, we perceive, is as inaccurate as Milton, 
attributed « omnes to Greek architecture, as Milton 
pires to Roman. It is only in quite recent 

accuraey of expression in such matters has 


Seemed of any Consequence to poets, 


It is curious to contrast this with the protest 
made in favour of Gothic architecture, a very 
little later than Thompson, by Thomas Warton, 
poet and historian of poetry ; as a poet, indeed, 
of very minor fame (though he has written 
some really pretty things), but a man of very 
wide and general culture. His protest gains 
additional interest from the fact that it was 
made dpropos of the design by Reynolds for the 
new stained windows at New College, Oxford, 
which displeased Warton as out of keeping 
with the spirit of Medizeval architecture, about 
which he seemed to have about the same sort of 
feeling and appreciation that Horace Walpole 
boasted of. He begins by appealing to those 
concerned about the new window to,— 


‘** Forbear to trace 
These faultless forms of elegance and race, 
7 a 


Nor cheat by strokes of art, with truth combined, 
The fond illusions of my wayward mind.”’ 
For he had been one of those who loved this 
quaint Medizeval art, who would,— 
‘ ‘With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore, 
And muse on the magnificence of yore. 
But chief enraptured have I loved to roam, 
A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 
Where the tall shafts, that mount in massy pride, 
Their mingling branches shoot from side to side ; 
Where elfin sculptors with fantastic clue 
O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drew ; 
When superstition, with capricious hand, 
In many a maze the wreathed window plann’d, 
With hues romantic tinged the gorgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wondrous fane, 
To aid the builder’s model, richly rude, 
By no Vitruvian symmetry subdued.”’ 


Why superstition should be supposed to be 


does not appear. The poet, however, it is rather 
disappointing to add, is eventually converted on 
a further study of Reynolds’s designs, and comes 
to the conclusion that Reynolds has been provi- 
dentially appointed 
“ arts unknown before, to reconcile 

The willing graces to the Gothic pile.” 

How astonished Warton would have been to have 
been told that a century later the “ richly rude”’ 
architecture would have been regarded as 
superior to anything done on the most approved 
Vitruvian models, and Reynolds’s intrusion into 
as a kind of artistic profanity. But thus the 
whirligig of Time brings in his revenges. 
Before quitting Warton, we may notice a pretty 
touch in his poem to a friend who was reluc- 
tantly leaving a favourite village in Hampshire ; 
when he has left,— 

** Who now shall mark 


The cet that smokes with early fire, 
The low-roof'd fane’s embosom’d spire a 


Who, through the sunshine and the shower, 
Descry the rainbow-painted tower? ”’ 
The last line is a real bit of colour, and evi- 
dently from actual observation. 

Gray’s one distinct reference to architecture 
arises. like some of those quoted in a former 
article, from the description of a house he had 
been staying at, and is noticeable for containing 
one passage of very wide application; it is in 
arather lightly-written poem, entitled ‘‘ A Long 
Story ” :— 

** In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 


The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 


To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 

Each pannell in atchievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing.” 
The last couplet has been frequently quoted in 
reference to architecture, often probably by 
writers who had no idea of its origin: its point 
consists in the fact that it is not only a 
description of one building, but sums up neatly 
characteristics which belong to all architecture 
built for show rather than for the direct expres- 
sion of practical ends; and forms a very concise 
and concentrated bit of architectural criticism, 
expressed with peculiar felicity of phrase. It 
is rare to meet with any architectural reference 
so full of meaning as this, in the English poets 
previously to the present century, or one might 
even say to the present generation, our leading 
living poets having displayed more of the 
element of true art-criticism than any of their 
predecessors. 

We may conclude our architectural citations 
from the older poets by one from the imitation 
antique of Chatterton, in his famous concoctions 
which he wished to pass off as those of a 
recovered Medizval poet. Chatterton was, as 
every one remembers, a native of Bristol, in 
which city he professed to have found the 
Rowley MSS.; so the spireof Redcliff Church, 





the most conspicuous architectural object in the 


specially concerned in the traceried windows. 


_ 


city, naturally suggested itself to him as one 
incident on which “ Rowley” might have had 
something to say,— which he says in this 
wise :— 
*‘ Stay, curyous traveller, and passe not bye, 
Until this festive pile astounds thine eye; _ 
Whole rocks on rocks with yrou joyn’d surveie, 
And okes with okes entremed disponéd lie, 
This mightie pile, that keeps the wyndes at baie, 
Fire-levyn and the mokie storm defie, 
That shoots aloft into the reaulmes of daie, 
Shall be the record of the buylder’s fame for aie. 
* 


* + * *” 
Well maist thou be astound, but view it well ; 
Go not from hence before thou see thy fill, 
And learn the buylder’s virtues and his name ; 
Of this tall spire in every countye telle, 
And with thy tale the lazing rich men shame ; 
Showe how the glorious Canynge did excelle.” 








SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND “HIS 
MAJESTY’S WORKES.” 
** Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem.”’ 
VIRGIL. 

** Genius, at least what is generally so called, is the child 
of imitation; it is vain to endeavour to invent without 
materials on which the mind may work, aud from whieh 
invention must originate. Nothing can come of nothing.’’ 
—S8ir Josnua REYNOLDS. 

IN a recent number we gave an account of 
Wren’s labours in connexion with the survey 
and repair of West Minster.* It is trne that 
little which is new remains to be told of his 
re-construction of St. Paul’s and some seventy- 
five City churches. But the history of what he 
did, and of what he would have done elsewhere, 
both in and around London, is not so commonly 
known that a few words would be unprofitably 
devoted to considering this portion of his enter- 
prise and invention. It will not be amiss to 
first touch upon those occupations of his 
industrious life which are generally neglected, 
whilst his merits as an architect excite our 
admiration. An ardent student of natural 
philosophy, an astronomer and consummate 
mathematician, he invented mezzotint engrav- 
ing, he first explained the cause of the mercury’s 
level in Torricelli’s barometer, he foreshadowed 
Newton’s theory of gravitation.t He succeeded 
Laurence Rooke as professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College before he was twenty-five 
years of age. He propounded problems to 
Pascal which the latter could not solve, and if 
he is a fool who never made an experiment 
Wren was of the wisest of mankind. Rarely, 
indeed, met that Royal Society he helped to 
establish without the communication from 
Wren of some fresh trial in physics, some new 
disquisition in mathematical science. 

The only son of a contemporary of Sally, 


‘| Galileo, Rubens, Vandyke, and Inigo Jones, 


who himself, when dean of Windsor, designed a 
palace for the Rose and Lily Queen,f Wren’s 
own contemporaries embrace most of the lumi- 
maries of modern Europe, with the wits, 
authors, architects, ministers, and warriors of 
King Charles I. and his five successors on the 
throne. At the time of his birth Galileo was 
condemned by that Pope (Urban VIII.) for 
whom Bernini was erecting a baldachino be- 
neath Michelangelo's cupola at St. Peter’s. 
Gresham College deserted through the troubles 
of the times, its professors and their learred 
associates were meeting in private in Boyle’s 
or Petty’s rooms at Oxford, when Wren, barely 
fourteen, invented a pneumatic machine and 
dedicated an astronomical instrument with a 
fair set of Latin verses to his father. Entered 
the following year (1646) of the then newly- 
founded Wadham College as a gentleman com- 
moner, he soon gained the notice, and, what is 
so valuable to youth, the friendship of his 
elders,—Dr. John Wilkins, the warden (after- 
wards Bishop of Chester), Dr. Seth Ward, of 
Wadham, Oughtred, who speaks of him in the 
hightest terms in his “ Claves Mathematicz,” 
and the Prince Palatine.§ 

In 1647, when Wren, as assistant to Scar- 


* See p. 307, ante. 
+ That method of en 





ving was improved by Prince 
Rupert, who reckoned Wren amongst his especial friends 
and sent him yearly a present of Rhenish wine. Torri- 
celli, to whom we must allow the actual discovery of the 
barometer (or baroscope), died in 1647,in Wren’s sixteenth 
year. Wren’s experiments on atmospheric pressure are of 
six or seven years later. Torricelli attributed the pressure 
to lunar influence ; that Wren, in examining the hypothesis 
of Des Cartes, found the true solution is evident from the 
Royal Society’s register-books for February, 1678-9. 

¢ The estimates will be found in the Clarendon State 

for date May 16, 1634. 

In the notices of his visit to Oxford somewhat later 
(July, 1654), Evelyn speaks of his calling at Wadham upon 
**that miracle of a youth,”’ and again of ‘‘ that prodigious 
young scholar, Mr. Christopher Wren.’’ In his “ Sculp. — 
tura,’”’ too, the amiable and truth-loving John Evelyn cal's 





him “‘ that rare and early prodigy of universal science,” 
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borough in his lectures at Surgeons’ Hall, gave 
evidence of his subsequent anatomical skill, 
and was already a patentee for a diplographic 
machine, Innocent X. pronounced the comple- 
tion of a church for which twenty popes in suc- 
cession used the resources of opulence and of 
the constructive arts, and upon which, its first 
stone laid by Julius II. when King Henry VII. 
was building his chapel at West Minster, a 
Bramante, a Raffaelle, a Buonarotti, and a 
Borromini had been employed. Some few 
months passed, and in the person of the Royal 
Martyr England lost one of the most elegant- 
minded patrons of the arts and sciences she 
bad ever possessed. 

Despite the repeated proclamations of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successor, London was found 
to be growing too large. Adding, as was his 
wont, sententious remonstrance to prohibition, 
King James I. would ask his country gentlemen 
to abandon the town for their seats: ‘‘ You are 
like ships in a sea which show like nothing, 
but in the country villages you are ships in a 
river which look like great things.’”’* Never- 
theless, few of our sovereigns had more or finer 
palaces than he. From his edicts of 1607 
against building within the city, or one mile 
thereof, and for forefronts of brick or stone, 
more particularly from that of 1614 and the 
efforts of Inigo Jones, should date the reforma- 
tion of architecture inthe metropolis. But his pre- 
decessor’s reign had already given us Theobalds, 
Burleigh, and Hatfield; King Henry VIII. dis- 
carding the wandering Freemasons from Rome, 
—protégés of William of Wykeham,—accorded a 
regal protection to Holbein, to John Thynne, to 
John of Padua. Before the close of the six- 
teenth century Oxford had been adorned with 
Magdalen, Merton, and New, the sister University 
with King’s, St. John’s, and Queen’s, with 
Theodore Havens’s three Italian gates at Caius, 
and Rodolph Simmons’s work at Emmanuel, 
Sidney Sussex, and Trinity. Men like Bacon 
and Sir Henry Wotton,—a student in Palladio’s 
Venetian school, — leaving legislation and 
diplomacy for a while, gave their minds to the 
theory and practice of an art which found its 
warmest patrons in the Stewarts; an art which 
was fostered and encouraged by Richelieu and 
Colbert, by Buckingham and Pembroke, by 
Arundel and Bedford. To him who, more of 
an architect by taste and education than Wren, 
was as assuredly our Palladio as the other was 
our Vitruvius, and who died in obscurity, 
poverty, and grief, we owe the new quadrangle 
of St. John’s, Oxford; Coleshill and Wilton; 
Arch Row, and the chapel, Lincoln’s-Inn, York 
Grate, and the Banqueting-hall in the city of 
Westminster. Before Cromwell’s usurpation 
arrested the progress of every elegance of 
civilisation Smithson erected Welbeck and 
Bolsover, Bernard Jansen, of Dieterling’s 
Klemish school, built Audley End and that 
noble mansion in the Strand to which Gerard 
Christmas added a still nobler facade. 

With the Restoration the former order of 
things returned. Notwithstanding the taunt 
levelled against his race the king did learn 
something in his travels abroad. He acquired 
varied knowledge, and that love of stately 
though decorous magnificence in other things 
as in architecture, for whose exercise the events 
of his reign provided so wide a field. Scarcely 
had he regained his throne when, prompted by 
John Evelyn, he sent to Oxford for Wren, whom 
he had already charged to make a sphere of 
the moon,t—to act as assistant to Sir John 
Denham, “ Surveighor-General of his Majesty’s 
Workes.”” Amongst the numerous plans pro- 
moted by the king for advancing the national 
manners, learning, and philosophy was the 
Royal Society, to which, with Lord Brouncker 
for its first president, he gave a charter dated 
the 15th of July, 1662. Wren received his first 
public commission the following year. It was 
to survey and direct some maritime works at 
Tangier, which at the peace with Tripoli was 
declared a free port, and included in the real 
dowry of the Portuguese Infanta. Though 
offered a handsome salary, dispensation from 


lectures as Savilian Professor, and the reversion | p 


of Denham’s office,t Wren begged, in view of 
ill-health, that his services might be commanded 
within the kingdom. He was thus free to take 
up a project the king had greatly at heart, the 





* J. Elmes’s “Life of Sir Christopher Wren,’’ 4to., 1823. 

+ See the joint letter of Sir Rob. Moray, ~ ent of 
the embryo Royal Society, and Sir Paul Nei e to Wren, 
dated from Whitehall, May 17, 1661. 

t See letter from his cousin Matthew, secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, in the “‘ Parentalia,”’ p. 269, 





completing the reparation of St. Paul’s, where, 
fitted with Jones’s incongruous but in itself 
beautiful Corinthian portico, the Dean and 
Chapter had in 1662 adapted for divine service 
the eastern end of Richard I.’s choir. Inhis 
report upon the fabric, noble still in death, it 
will be noticed how Wren from the outset sets 
his mind on what Evelyn terms “a forme of 
church-building not as yet known in England.” 
He proposed to encumber the western portico 
with a cupola, and to remedy the decay of the 
tower by “ cutting off the inner corners of the 
cross, to reduce the middle part into a spacious 
dome or rotunda with a cupola or hemispherical 
roof, and upon the cupola for the outward orna- 
ment a lantern with a spring top, to rise pro- 
portionably, though not to that unnecessary 
height of the former spire of timber and lead 
burned by lightning.’’* 

In 1663, the year in which the Royal Academy 
of Belles Lettres and Inscriptions was founded 
at Paris, we find Wren engaged upon schemes 
so diverse as experiments for hatching eggs by 
heat of a lamp, an instrument for throwing any 
natural object into perspective, a survey of the 
zodiacal stars for the Royal Society,t with the 
designing of his earliest public building,—the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford,—and of achapel for 
Pembroke, Cambridge, of which his uncle, the 
Bishop of Ely, had been master and a benefactor. 
Early in the year 1665 Wren went to Paris, 
writing many interesting particulars of his stay 
there to his friend Dr. Bateman. Had he gone 
further southward he would have seen the 
beautiful Grecian spirals and contours lined 
upon the higher mathematical curves wherein 
the geometry of Euclid was as incapable of 
improvement by his successors as was the 
architecture of Perikles by the mechanics of 
Markellus, Trajan, Constantine, or Diokletian. 
Why he did not perfect his purpose to travel in 
Italy and Greece cannot now be ascertained ; 
but of this we may be sure, that could he have 
emancipated himself from the influence of 
Perrault at the Louvre then being built,] could 
he have seen the Propylea and the Akropolis 
before their bombardment, with Pheidias and 
Mnesikles, Callikrates and Iktinus for his 
guides, a second age of Perikles might have 
dawned for Europe, and Wren have proved 
himself the greatest architect that modern 
times have ever known. 

He had not been long home,§ superintending 
his additions to Trinity, Oxford, and the build- 
ing of the Library and Neville’s Court at 
Trinity, Cambridge,|| when, the plague hardly 
abated, there burst forth in the night of Sunday, 
2nd September, that vast conflagration which, 
well nigh reducing London to ashes, opened up 
for him opportunities as perhaps few architects 
enjoyed before. On the 27th August, Wren, 
with Evelyn, Sancroft the dean, and other com- 
missioners, were surveying St. Paul’s. On the 
13th September, the extent of the fire barely 
defined, Evelyn presents to the king “‘ a survey 
of the ruines and a plot for a new citty, with a 
discourse on it,’ which were eagerly examined 
that same evening in the queen’s bed-chamber 
by the king, his consort, and the Duke of York. 
Such is the elastic temperament of our country- 
men, even then busy in the scene of the plague, 
and carrying on war with three of the most 
powerful states in all Europe, that but six days 
later Hooke exhibited his model to the Royal 
Society, who, as Dr. Sprat tells us, were already 
planning how to rebuild the City.§ King 
Charles II., devoting all along much of his time 
and money to the works, at once issued a pro- 
clamation for staying any attempt at reconstruc- 
tion for the present, and announcing that room 
should be taken fora fair quay by the river-side, 
a project afterwards elaborated by Kiviett 
whose design Evelyn warmly espoused. Mean- 
while Wren was not idle. Evelyn admits ina 
letter to Sir Samuel Tuke, dated Saye’s Court, 





* See Evelyn’s Diary, sub 27 August, 1666. The spire is 

a conspicuous object in Van Der Wyngaerde’s map, drawn 

(cirea 1550) a few years before its destruction. This map, 

= in the Bodleian Library, has been lately repro- 
need by the London Topographical Society. 

+ _* **History of the Royal Society,” vol. i., 


t Perrault’s design supplanted those of Bernini,—the 
five little designs for which, when Wren obtained but a 
glimpse of them, he says he would have given his skin. 

§ The general belief that he was recalled on the outbreak 
of the Fire is conclusively dissipated by reference to the 
— Society’s books,—he attended a meeting of the 
28th March, 1666. In Boyle’s works, vol. v., pp. 333 and 
351, he is stated to have returned in February of that 
year. 

|| See his three volumes, folio, of MSS, and drawings at 
All Souls’ Library. 

| = his ‘* History of the Royal Society,” 4to., 1667, 
p. 120, 








27 Sept., 1666, that his own “idea was the 
second that was seen within two days after the 
conflagration, but Dr. Wren had got the start of 
me”; and Oldenburgh, secretary to the Royal 
Society, describes Wren’s plan in a letter of 
date the 18th September, to the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. Appointed architect for building the 
whole City, and succeeding Denham in 1669, he 
was better enabled to advocate his proposals, 
These are too well known to our readerg for 
recapitulation here; yet it should be remembered 
how they provide, with other laudable features, 
for removing all churchyards, noisome factories 
and the like beyond the town. But apprehen- 
sion and cupidity prevailed. The citizens hegj- 
tated to surrender their properties, even for a 
term, to a commission or public trustees, they 
were obsiinately averse from replacing their 
premises except over the former ground and 
foundations. It were idle now to deplore the 
immense expenditure which a later age might 
have been saved, or the loss of so signal an 
occasion to render London the finest city in 
Christendom. 

More agreeably with our present purpose we 
follow Wren rebuilding the Custom House 
(1668), (which, however, he outlived, for it was 
again burned in 1718), surveying Salisbury 
Cathedral for his old friend, Seth Ward, now 
diocesan; at the opening of his Sheldonian 
Theatre (9th July) ;* and the opening of his 
new Exchange as completed by his pupil, 
Hawksmoor, on the 28th of September of the 
same year (1669). His post of surveyor-general 
brought him labour incessant. Not the least 
arduous of his duties lay in the dealing with 
innumerable petitions respecting the erection 
of new premises in every quarter of the town. 
A MS. volume of Privy Council proceedings for 
the interval, 1669-1695,+ contributes valuable 
information upon the topography of London. 
Here Wren’s name repeatedly occurs. We find 
him, for example, recommending the king, the 
Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, &c., in council assembled, to 
comply subject to certain structural conditions 
with Sir Richard Stydolfe’s memorial for leave 
to proceed with some buildings, begun before 
the Fire, in the rear of St. Giles’s Church and 
leading thence to Piccadilly. Another council 
of the same illustrious personages deals with 
Colonel Panton’s petition for going on with his 
gaming-house (“‘Shavers’ Hall’’),{ and subse- 
quently for his projects relating to the Hay- 
market, Windmill and Panton streets. The 
Council debate similar petitions for alterations 
in St. Clement Danes and Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
and of Edward Billings for an approach from 
King-street through Mill Ditch to the Horse- 
ferry (Millbank). To their favourable recep- 
tion of Wren’s petition to them in turn 
against the wretched structures that were 
rapidly arising in the district about the 
Dog, Windmill, and So-Hoe Fields in the 
then parish of St. Martin, the public are 
indebted for the healthier localities of the Hay- 
market and St. Anne’s, Soho.§ In the year 
1672 Wren laid out for Lady Wentworth the high 
road to Stepney; during the period 1671-1714 he 
built anew fifty-three parish churches in London 
alone, besides repairing and adding to others,— 
to say nothing of his concurrent works at West- 
minster; the Guildhall, for several of the City 
Companies, at Salisbury, and at Chichester where 
he rebuilt the spire, suspending within it his 
pendalum-fioor, and designed two fine mansions 
inthe East and West Streets. Temple Bar, coéval 
with the establishment by Colbert, of the F rench 
Royal Academy of Architects, he began in 1670. 
It should have opened upon his proposed piazza 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West, with its oblique 
street on the right to the Temple-walk and s0 
to the quay from Bridewell to the Tower. 
Shortly afterwards the site of the ancient St. 
Margaret’s Church was chosen for the Monu- 
ment. Exceeding the column of Antoninus at 
Rome by nearly 30 ft., this is the loftiest and 
finest isolated pillar in the world. According to 
his designs at All Souls, Wren intended to sur- 
mount it with a phoenix or a statue of King 
Charles II. No. 73, in vol. ii. of the drawings 
shows a column with sculptured flames of gilded 
bronze issuing from apertures in the shaft, like 


the rostral pier at Rome.|| For the Crown Sir 
saecineniaaaneantennentt 








= * In his Memoirs, passim, Evelyn describes the Encenis 


on this occasion. eer 
+ Penes J. Ehnes, whose work is cited above. neil 
t Occupying the whole south side, rec ently —_ sedge. 
of Coventry-street, between the Haymarket an 
lane (now Whitcomb-street). 
ee p. 205, ante. 
; nt e Times of the 30th of March last is an accoun 
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Christopher Wren was engaged upon the 
mausoleum which the priya to set up 
in the little Chapel, or Tomb House, of St. 
George’s, Windsor, to his father’s memory. 
Wren’s drawing and estimates detailed for the 
gmallest particulars are at All Souls, the title- 

inscribed in his own hand “ at (eheu con- 
ditionem temporum!) nondum constructum.” 
The Commons’ vote of 70,0001. for the funeral 
and tomb is alluded to by Dr. Sprat in his sermon 
at St. Margaret’s Church to the members of the 
next day, 30th January, 1678. Charles II. also 
employed Wren (1683) upon the palace he 
devised for himself at Winchester, but which 
the Sovereign’s death left incompleted. Wren’s 
design embodied a huge cupola visible from the 
sea, and a spacious park opening into the forest. 
Queen Anne meant to finish this palace for her 
consort, who did not live to inhabit it. What 
remains of it forms the district barracks.* 
Amongst other works of Sir Christopher Wren 
may be instanced the bishop’s palace at Win- 
chester on the site of the ancient Wolvesley 
Castle, Hampton Court, Chelsea Hospital, for 
which he drew up the statutes and economic 
regulations; Flamsteed House (the Observatory) 
and the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich; Marl- 
borough House, for the great duke and his wife ; 
the Doric colonnade, council chamber, audience- 
room, drawing-room, and Queen’s chapel, St. 
James’s Palace; the College of Physicians, 
Warwick-lane; Morden College, Blackheath ; 
Emmanuel College Chapel, Cambridge; Berk- 
shire (Cleveland) House, St. James’s; Queen’s 
College Chapel and the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford; Isleworth Church and that of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly ; the mansion, now divided, 
on the south side of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
for Lord Newcastle; and the large house, 
subsequently sub-divided, in Great Russell- 
street, once occupied by his son. 

In pitiable contrast with Wren’s yearly salary 
(equal to about 6001. at the present day) as 
architect of St. Paul’s are the sums which Bird 
received for his statue of Queen Anne facing 
Ludgate-hill.f Much sadder is the story of the 
downfall towards the end of a career extending 
over forty-nine years, he being then 86 years of 
age, but with faculties unimpaired, of one “ the 
length of whose life,” says Walpole, “ enriched 
the reign of several princes and disgraced the 
last of them.” Of the many brilliant writers 
and eminent men who were witnesses of his 
_ only two could spare a line in notice of his 
end.t 

Viewing from the tower of St. Mary Overy’s, 
the survivers of the spires and steeples, which 
aroused Sir Roger de Coverley’s complacent 
pride ag he was rowed with the Spectator from 
Temple-stairs to Spring-garden (Vauxhall), and, 
mindful of their further destruction involved 
by the Union of Benefices Act and the Bishop of 

ondon’s measure, we recall the words written 
With pious care by his son over his grave and 
repeat, as has been well said, Si monumentum 
reqUIMs—ne circumspicias. 








ae Well-deserved Honour.—A baronetcy to 
> scientific slayer is of oftener occurrence 
: an one to the scientific saviour. The intima- 
von that the Queen proposes to confer this 
po upon Mr. T. Spencer Wells, the very 

inent surgeon, has given unqualified satis- 


— to all who are acquainted with the 
~ = of surgery or have any knowledge of 
wt. Wells himself. By his discoveries and 


—. hundreds, not to say thousands, of 

ts ave been saved, and surgeons are now 

“2 to deal with portions of the human 

a, with which before they feared to 

wieh - eaving the patient to die. We heartily 
© new Baronet a long and happy life. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


We had suggested, for two or three years 
back, that this society would have to make a 
new departure if they wished to keep up a 
creditable name in the world of art. The old 
exhibitions, in the rooms in Pall-mall, were 
annually becoming more and more unsatis- 
factory, and the drawings of a really high class 
fewer and fewer in numerical proportion; and 
it must have been evident to every one that 
some new life was required in order to keep 
the Institute of Water-Colour Painters on its 
pedestal. The attempt to do this has been 
made in a spirited enough manner, and the 
new galleries of the Institute are a very fine, 
spacious, and well-lighted set of rooms, with 
accommodation for a very large humber of 
pictures. The exterior design is something of a 
new departure in the treatment of Classic archi- 
tecture, with a good deal of delicate detail, and 
a general arrangement which aptly expresses 
the interior constitution of the building. It 
affords a practical illustration, however, of the 
insight of the Greek architects in regard to 
optical corrections; for if the front be viewed 
from a central position on the opposite side of 
Piccadilly, it will be seen that the row of 
pilasters which forms the chief feature of the 
front appears to expand slightly outwards as 
it rises,—an optical defect which a Greek archi- 
tect would have corrected. Exception will 
probably be taken, also, on quite different 
grounds, by the older body, to the introduction 
on the fagade of the sculptured portraits of 
Girtin, David Cox, and other eminent members 
of the old school of English water-colour 
painters, who were the originators of the old 
Water-Colour Society, which has very naturally 
declined to amalgamate with the new move- 
ment of the Institute, and continues its own 
individual and very brilliant career. Members 
of the older society have a legitimate right to 
complain of this sculptural appropriation of 
their heroes. 

This independent attitude of the old Water- 
Colour Society renders it impossible, also, for the 
Institute to properly substantiate their claim 
to assume the same position in regard to water- 
colour art which the Academy assumes in 
regard to oil-painting. The old Society includes 
a considerable proportion of the finest water- 
colour artists of the day, who are not repre- 
sented at the Institute, which therefore cannot 
justly claim that representative position which 
it professes to aspire to. It occupies, certainly, 
quite a new position in comparison with pre- 
viously existing water-coluur exhibitions, in 
being open to all competent contributors, irre- 
spective of membership; but it can hardly take 
its place as a representative exhibition when a 
number of the finest water-colour artists of the 
day, who belong to the old Society, are not 
represented on its walls. It promises, how- 
ever, the institution of free schools of water- 
colour painting, in emulation of the Academy 
free schools, which, of course, will be an 
important point in its favour. 

Our notice of the opening exhibition must be 
brief, the short time allowed by press exigencies 
having been further shortened by the non- 
arrival of the catalogues at the Gallery on the 
press view day (Thursday) until after mid-day. 
The exhibition includes nearly 900 works, many 
of them of a larger size than is ordinary in water- 
colour painting, arranged over the walls of 
three large rooms, with excellent light, both in 
regard to quantity and quality. The contents 
of the exhibition show considerable catholicity 
of sympathy—many very diverse schools being 
represented. The leading original members 
have obviously made special efforts to do honour 
to the opening exhibition, in some cases with 
notable success. It is impossible, however, to 
blink the fact that certain rather long-established 
and once honoured members have, unfortu- 
nately, displayed more prominently than ever 
the fact that their views of art are entirely 
passés. Cherubini said, in answer to the ques- 
tion, What could be worse than a flute solo? 
“A flute duet’; and if it be asked, What could 
be worse than a small drawing by Mr. P 
we should say “a large one,” such as are to be 
found on the line in the present exhibition. 
Such works, however, though very large, are 
not very numerous; nor would we mention the 
names of the artists; they have an official claim 
to space, and must find their own level. Apart 
from this, there is a large amount of very good 





causes aforesaid, we must be brief, and merely 


name some of the leading works. Mr. Linton, 
the finest and most powerful artist among the 
list of members, sends a very highly-finished 
work, ‘‘ The Admonition”’ (484), a picture of 
Florentine life and costume, with a background 
of Florentine decorative art, architectural and — 
textural, a sermon addressed to some gay young 
people by a dignitary of the Church, at the 
head of a line of inferior ecclesiastics. The 
picture has not the passionate and tragic © 
interest of Mr. Linton’s best works, but it is 
equal to his best in point of execution. Mr. 
Thomas Collier, who is the finest representa- 
tive in the Institute of the true style of © 
water-colour landscape painting, sends: a 
work in his very best manner, ‘‘Two Green 
Roads Across a Common Wide” (491), and 
Mr. Mark Fisher exhibits the best qualities of his 
bright and free style (a style which is really 
much better suited to water-colour than to oil) 
in his “‘Spring”’ (557), a scene with budding 
trees, and cattle in a meadow, a good deal like 
a good many other things he has done, but not 
to bé despised on that account. We are bound 
to give prominent notice to the admirable archi- | 
tectural drawings by Mr. Fulleylove, who has 
come out on a larger scale than before in some 
drawings representing parts of the buildings 
and ornamental fountains of Versailles; these 
represent the perfection of architectural paint- 
ing. Mr. W. L. Wyllie has taken up a special 
line—that of large ships unloading in dock or 
at anchorage—and in several drawings has 
treated this class of subject with great realigtic 
truth, as well as true artistic feeling for the 
picturesque qualities possessed even by steam 
vessels, when rightly regarded. A new 
member must be specially noticed, Mr. 
Abbey, who has been associated with Mr. 
Parsons by supplying the figures for a 
Thames-side landscape of the latter artist’s, 
and contributes a very clever and well, 
executed work of his own, half-humorous- 
half-pathetic, “‘The Widower” (473). Mr. 
Parsons’ drawing called “‘ Washing-day”’ (311), 
is a masterpiece of fine, broad, open-air paint- 
ing; an out-door scene in which clothes hang — 
to dry from the “high-lights”’; a perfectly un- — 
affected rendering of every-day incident, with 
a breadth and power of style which brings it to 
the level of really high art. Mr. J. Knight’s 
“The Last of the Light” (100), is a drawing 
of great size and powerful effect, but a little 
artificial}; everything is sacrificed, in the way of 
light and colour, to the one gleam of sunset on 
the upper part of the cliff. Among other works 
in the first room is a clever painting by Mr. 
Charles Cattermole, “‘Shylock Pursued by the 
Boys of Venice” (30), very characteristic in 
regard to the figures. Mr. Cattermole makes 
the common mistake of representing the build- 
ings as old, whereas at the time supposed by 
the play they should have beennew. “ The 
Black Coolins” (38), is a large, powerfully- 
conceived scene by Mr. C. E. Johnson, a gloomy 
spot amid desolate Highland hills. Mr. Stani- 
land’s “‘ The Lotus Eaters” (83), is a large draw- 
ing representing some girls reclining by the side 
of a stream, with a very stagey effect of yellow 
light on their figures. A very original work by 
Mr. Walter Langley is “‘ Wandering Thoughts ”’ 
(105), a scene in the back passage of some 
cottages, where a girl is seated on some stone 
steps, evidently far away from the limited 
scene before her. Mr. Staniland’s ‘ Yea or 
Nay” (461) is a much better executed work 
than the other. Mr. Small’s “‘ Sophia Western 
and Tom Jones ” (428) is a fine drawing, but it 
is not Sophia Western, of whom we have rarely 
seen a satisfactory embodiment. A remarkable 
little work in its way, in the second room, is 
Mr. Elson’s ‘‘ One of the Liris Bronzes, British 
Museum” (532), which is so admirably executed 
as to present absolutely an ocular illusion, and 
make one think it is a piece of a bronze relic 
framed. 

Herr Israels is represented by one work in 
his best way, ‘‘ Waiting” (746), an interior with 
a single figure, and one or two smaller drawings. 
One or two other contributors have also taken 
upon them the task of representing Israels, in 
somewhat too palpable imitation of the master- 
hand. “ Graziella”’ (237), for instance, a peasant 
figure by Mr. Henkes, is absurdly “ Israelitish.” 
Mr. Hugh Carter, who began by doing the same 
thing, has carried the style of manipulation 
derived from this source into a class of subject 
quite out of the beat of Israels—‘ Music of the 
Past” (258),an interior with anold harpsichord and 











work, some of it with special interest. For 


figures in style and costume to match, the whole 
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showing an admirable combination of realism 
With softness of effect. Mr. Aumonier’s “ Thames 
Lilies” (722) is one of the finest works in the 
gallery; the study of the exquisite and endless 
variety of the water-lily leaves is beautifully 
carried out. Mr. Parsons’ “ Market-day at 
Lechlade” (863) is a beautiful English scene, 
combining beautiful and delicate landscape- 
painting with apparently minute topographical 
exactness. Miss Spiers’s very clever and elabo- 
rate studies of still-life, ‘‘ Foolish Old Odds and 
Foolish Old Ends,” and ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Break- 
fast’ (605, 769) should be looked at. 

The spacious character of the rooms seems 
likely to lead to a development of larger and 
bolder work in water-colour painting than we 
have hitherto been used to see in most of our 
water-colour exhibitions ; and in this respect as 
well as in others the development of the new 
exhibition will be matter of interest. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Statue to Leibnitz.—A statue is shortly to be 
erected to the German philosopher, Leibnitz, in 
his birthplace, Leipsic. The work was designed 
and modelled by Professor Hiahnel, and has 
been cast in bronze by Herr Lenz, of Nurem- 


The Olympia Collection in Betlin.—In the 
collection of models of the remains of Olympia, 
which is being prepared in the Berlin Museum 
grounds, the two friezes of the great temples 
have now been restored, and a model has been 
made of the restored Niké of Paionios, with its 
pedestal, on the scale of one to ten. This 
statue is the only monument of Victory belong- 
ing to the most flourishing period of Greek art 
which has been preserved to the present day in 
a tolerably perfect condition. 

A Statue to Luther.—An influential movement 
has been set on foot in New York for the pur- 
pose of collecting subscriptions for a monu- 
ment to Martin Luther, which it is proposed to 
erect. at Washington. The Martin Luther 
Society of New York, which is taking an active 
part in the matter, has resolved that the 10th 
of November, which is the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the author of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, shall be celebrated in 
America with great splendour. 

Medieval Rome.—Owing to the fact that the 
improvements of the river Tiber, which have 
been projected and resolved upon in the city of 
Rome, will cause the final disappearance of a 
number of interesting monuments, dating from 
various periods of the Middle Ages, the large 
collection of water-colour drawings of these 
structures, recently executed by M. Franz 
Roésler, has acquired unusual value and interest. 
So impressed, indeed, was the Municipality of 
Rome with the value of the collection that it 
has just purchased the drawings from the artist 
for the sum of 18,000 francs. They are forty 
in number, and are now on view in the Hall of 
Architecture at the Roman LIuternational Exhi- 
bition. 

The Gregerian Prize.— According to the 
Osservatore Romano the Artists’ Society of the 
Pantheon at Rome has given notice that the 
above-mentioned prize, a gold medal of the 
value of 1,000 lire, is now open to competitors of 
all nations. The work must be an oil painting on 
canvass, the subject being ‘“‘ The Temptation of 
Christ in the Wilderness.’ The size of the 
painting is to be 0'9 of a métre in breadth and 
0°7 of a métre in height. The competing works 
are to be delivered at the Pantheon at Rome 
on the 30th of April, 1884, between the hours 
of ten a.m. and twop.m. Hvery painting is to 
have a motto and the name of the artist is to be 
enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the same 
motto as his picture. The Secretary of the 
Society, Signor Carlo Ludovico Visconti, of 
Rome, is willing to give any further particulars 
which may be required. 








Water.—Two competing schemes in Parlia- 
ment this session for the supply of water to a 
large part of Flintshire have been before a 
Committee of the House of Lords last week 
and this. One scheme was the Flintshire Gas 
and Water (the engineer being Mr. Bateman, 
C.E.), and the other the Hawarden and Dis- 
trict Water (the engineer being Mr. Robinson, 
G.E.). The Committee decided to pass the 


scheme of the Hawarden Company, and threw 
out that of the Flintshire Company. 





THE “IMPRESSIONISTS” IN LONDON. 


WE have now an opportunity of judging for 
ourselves of the merits and aims of some of the 
works of the “Société des Impressionistes,” 
who, in this age of receipts for making art, 
have struck out one of the last and perhaps 
cleverest of such receipts. Fifty or sixty pic- 
tures of this school are on view at the gallery 
of Messrs. Dowdeswell, in Bond-street, a firm 
of art-purveyors who have associated themselves 
rather specially, and no doubt with practical 
insight into the demands and fashions of the 
day, with the classes of artists who provide 
what is supposed to be caviare to the general, and 
on that plea to be regarded with special interest 
and respect. 

The Impressionists, as our readers are mostly 
aware, are a clique of artists who have made it 
their object to give in their pictures the broad 
general impression of a scene, just as it might 
convey itself to the mind from a single glance 
of the eye, without time to take in details. The 
artists who have “affixed”’ this theory are 
aware of the value of a catchword, and under 
their chosen title of “ Impressionists” they 
have gained an importance and a solidarity in 
the eyes of the public which they would never 
have gained without that fortunate bit of 
nomenclature. “ Mobled queen is good,” and this 
word “‘impression’”’ is good too, in the hearing of 
Poloniuses and other prigs, who will see some- 
thing remarkable in a painting which is called 
an impression, but which unsophisticated per 
sons would call at the best a sketch and at the 
worst a smear. If a set of cléver artists exhi- 
bited their sketches and studies, we might go to 
see them, and find a good deal of interest in 
them as sketches and studies, no doubt, but we 
are invited to feel special interest in the collec- 
tion of works at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s because 
they are the work of artists who have deter- 
mined to do nothing but sketches and studies, 
and never to finish anything. That isthe whole 
truth about the matter. There is no new prin- 
ciple in it, and no new achievement except that 
of aname. The exhibition is an exhibition of 
sketches, some very good, some poor, some de- 
testable both in colour and execution, and which 
their authors must be possessed of very great 
assurance to exhibit at all, or very great faith 
in the folly of the public. 

The supposed justification of placing this 
sort of work before us as of special interest, 
seems to arise out of a piece of bad logic in 
regard to the relations of art and nature. We 
can derive much enjoyment and suggestion 
from the mere glance at a landscape and a 
reminiscence of its effect on the mind, without 
taking in details; and the Impressionists say, 
why not therefore form the same effect in a 
picture? Granted so far; but it must be re- 
membered that in nature we know the detail is 
all there if we can stay to examine it, and that 
in the case of a finished picture we),can, if we 
please, obtain the pleasure of a glance, or an 
impression, and pass on, just as we can with a 
natural scene. For the painter to tell us that 
he has provided a special enjoyment for us by 
stopping short in his imitation of nature and 
leaving out all the details, is merely to boast of 
having done only half his work, in the hope 
that a careless spectator will not miss the other 
half. For it is the object of painting not merely 
to reflect the suggestions of nature, but to help 
the illustration of nature, and our compre- 
hension of and interest in her details, to teach 
us more about their infinite beauty and variety. 
Ail this requires hard study and hard work, 
which the Impressionist prefers to shirk; and 
not only so, but actually makes a special claim 
on our admiration because he has so shirked it. 
We are to attach a special value to his painting 
because it is all superficial, because it will not 
bear looking into; because study of it in detail 
only reveals the fact that there is no detail 
and nothing for study in it, nothing beyond 
what we see at the first glance. That is 
the absurdity of the position taken up by 
this clique of painters. If they were to 
tell us that they had thought it well to sketch 
a number of evanescent effects for the sake of 
recording them, and as references for future 
development, we could understand it; but even 
then we should place a limit on our sympathies, 
and expect that the things sketched should be 
of value in themselves,and that the sketches 
should be on such a moderate scale as not to 
occupy a space entirely disproportionate to their 
value or interest. But both these conditions 





are flagrantly violated by some, at least, of the 











exhibitors. Here is one man, and a clever 
painter, too, Degas, who can do much better 
things, exhibiting a large coarse pastel sketch 
(61), under the title ““Femme en Loge,” a 
gilded box front with sprawling ornaments, and 
the head of a woman with no more expression 
than a block, just seen over the box front; a 
work which one would suppose was exhibited 
purely to prove that a clever man may be go 
misguided as to choose a subject of no interes; 
except what finish of execution might give, and 
omit the slightest attempt at finish, leaving 
nothing but a rough scrawl. Then we have by 
Manet a big coarse sketch, nearly life-size, of two 
commonplace figures, woman and girl, looking 
through a railing, “Le Pont de ’ Europe” (46) ; 
the flesh, where seen, painted a raw monochrome 
tint, with no attempt at modelling, or at repre. 
senting the texture and infinitely varied colour 
of flesh. To do this on a small scale ag a 
memorandum might be useful, but even then it 
would hardly be worth exhibiting : to hang such 
a thing for public view as a picture, and invite 
attention to it, is something little short of im- 
pudent. The same may be said of Degas’s 
“Femmes appuyées sur une Rampe” (59), 
three loosely-painted blotches of figures, with 
their backs to the spectator, looking over a rail- 
ing. Mr. Marks did something like this once, 
in his clever little picture called “‘ What is it ?” 
But Mr. Marks finished his figures so that each 
was a separate study both of drawing and cha- 
racter, and the whole had a permanent value. 
But what is the permanent value of this daub by 
M. DegasP Even if we laugh at its humour 
for the moment, we never care to see it again. 
It is matter of regret to see M. Degas “ dans 
cette galére,’”’ because he has shown in previous 
works great powers, especially in his treatment 
of ballet-dancers’ life ; and his reception of the 
faith of “‘impressionism’’ seems, if we may 
judge by comparing the works here with those 
of his with which we have been previously 
familiar, to have led him steadily down hill. 
He may be cited as an “awful warning” to 
young men tempted to become Impressionists. 
His ‘Courses de Gentlemen ”’ (6), a sketch at 
an amateur race meeting, seems to be intended 
as ferocious satire upon the “ gentlemen,” who 
are represented as of the most forbidding phy- 
siognomies. If it is intended that way, it 
certainly not devoid of force, though very dis- 
agreeable; but the horses are disgraccful. A 
member of the “ Société,’? who can and does 
draw horses very well, is Mr. J. L. Brown. His 
‘“Maquignons” (12), a high-road scene, shows 
admirable foreshortening of one animal and 
great spirit of action. This may deserve to be 
called a “ finished sketch ” (which some do not), 
and his treatment of light illustrates one view 
in which impressionism may be defensible,—the 
seizing of a moment of sun-glare, when the 
eye sees nothing clearly but the prominent fore- 
ground objects, on account of the light shining 
fuil in the spectator’s face. The painting con 
veys this effect, and gives a vivid impression of 
light, and what objects are shown clearly are 
welldrawn. Asan illustration of the same thing 
at its worst may be cited Pissaro’s “ Paysau 
et Enfant revenant des Champs” (9), where 
everything is false in colour and effect, ant 
the woman’s face (the figure being quite in the 
foreground) is an irregular space with some 
pink dabs on it. A thing like this, hung up ‘ 
a picture forsooth, would hardly be yey 
served by running one’s fist through it, did t ' 
present imperfect condition of the law admit : 
that practical form of criticism. Among eed 
works which exhibit the best qualities whic 
sketches and studies on a large scale can 
exhibit, are some by Renoir; “ Vue de a, 
(7) is a brilliant and joyous bit of light ‘ 
colour; “La Lecture” (8), a clever but to 
large study of a woman reading ; the same may 
. rT iano ”’ 13), both very 
be said of “Femme au Pia ( | 
good in colour, both very clever sketches, “ 
not presenting detailed interest in any bys 
tion to the space they occupy, or realising n 
excellence which might not have been as Ww 
aller scale. 
and more fittingly expressed on a smatier Petit 
M. Monet is a painter of perceptions; o age 
Bras & Argenteuil” (16), a back-water of & a 
with brilliant spring foliage reflected ye 
waters, is full of light and air; his & "y aa 
of pheasants (40) are admirable, an tlh 
hope he will work them into a real - (28) 
Pissaro’s ‘“ Canillette des petits Pois ; 
landscape with figures, is very much poe fae 
to the other one of his, mentioned og Pro 
colour is fine, and there is a speciality . of tb 


and texture about it, reminding one 
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peculiarities of execution in some of Blake’s 
paintings. There are other things, mainly land- 
soapes, which are worth seeing as brilliant 
sketches, with some individuality of style and 
feeling aboutthem. Most of the paintings in 
which figures are the predominant interest are 
poor even as sketches, and some of them irre- 
deemably vulgar. 

In another room is to be seen an odd contrast 
to the works of the Impressionists, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s painting of the chapel scene in 
“Much Ado” at the Lyceum. This is a very 
hard, very carefully finished, and very accurate 
painting, containing the merits of finish which 
the Impressionist painting's have not, andentirely 
devoid of the merits of suggestiveness which 
some of them have. If intended, as we may 
suppose, to be an accurate record of the effect, 
the personages, and the costumes of the scene 
represented, it fulfils its end entirely; the like- 
nesses, even down to attitude and manner, are 
admirable, and the whole thing almost as exact 
as a coloured photograph of the scene could be. 
Higher artistic merit than this realism it has 
not, and possibly fulfils its actual object the 
better; but it is a fearfully hard painting, and 
the artificial light under which it is shown 
increases the stagy impression of the whole. 
Still, it shows a power of truthful representa- 
tion in a very elaborate scene crowded with 
figures, which proves the artist to have a very 
considerable technical power at his command, 
which he may in future be able to apply ina 
less realistic sense. The picture was painted 
especially for Mr. Irving. 








“ FIRST PRINCIPLES. ” 


NoTHING is more common than to meet, both 
in the public press and on the public platform, 
-—-some reference or allusion to the “ principles 
of architectural design.” It appears to be a 
generally - received opinion that there exists, 
somewhere, in an available form, a code of rules 
or prescriptions, by the observance of which a 
satisfactory design may be readily and surely 
prodnced; and that of this convenient code 
architects are, as a body, either strangely un- 
aware, or most unaccountably and perversely 
negligent. 

It is not very long since a public man of real 
ability,—who happened, however, to be out of 
harmony with the manner of the late Mr. Street, 
and the style in which he habitually worked,— 
alleged in public, and the allegation was duly 
spread abroad by the Press, that the design for 
the New Courts of Justice outraged the first 
principles of artistic composition, and was in 
open defiance of all the known laws of archi- 
tectural design. 

It was asked at the time,—What are the 
principles adverted to? Where are they formu- 
lated? And is the world agreed as to their 
authority, and the universality of their appli- 
cation? The appeal elicited no reply, which is 
the more annoying, because, in the words of the 
Ingoldsby legend :— 

‘We really are curious 
To see this recipe for a Prince of Asturias.’’ 

The rejoinder is, of course, obvious. If archi- 
tecture could be produced by any such process 
as that alluded to above, architecture would 
cease to be a fine art. Is it, then, independent 
of all principle? A thing of mere ce price? By 
no means. There is, at least, one broad prin- 
ciple underlying all art, and its application to the 
art of architecture may be thus in a measure 
explained. In the attempt, however, something 
i a8 a starting point, be taken for granted. 
8, therefore, assumed as admitted that the 
he function of art is to appeal to the mind 
tough the medium of the senses. That its 
ad commerce is with the emotional and 
aie oe of our nature, and that the satis- 
ames te the eye or ear is only desirable as a 
adi aa end. The highest authority may 
Rani uce in support of this assumption. 
enishes th The greatest art is that which 

. ; € mind with the greatest number of 

te . est ideas,” and the whole teaching of 
© dhten ua Reynolds centres in the formula, 
terns aa with but little variation ih its 
mental * Piney of art is in proportion to the 
end of all art “i produced by it.” “The great 

S beens impress the imagination.” — 
service of or art may be sanctified to its 
ministerin oe and religion, or degraded by 
of power : 0 vice ; but in either case its source 
ae 1€8 in its influence over the mind of 





By what avenues, then, can the mind be most 
successfully approached, and the imaginative 
faculties be stimulated and nourished? In 
other words, by what means can the architect 
invest his work with the essential characteristic 
of all great art ? 

Of all the means by which the imaginative 
faculty may be quickened there is none so 
powerful and so sure as the skilful use of 
language,—at a word, a touch by a master-hand, 
the liberated fancy cleaves its way through its 
prison-house of clay, and expatiates in the 
“vast illimitable air.”” And no other form of 
artistic expression can compete with this incom- 
parable attribute of language. The lines of the 
painter have been called his language, and so 
they are, and poor and commonplace indeed 
beside the poet’s verse. Their inferiority is a 
subject of old remark. Thus Spenser says of 
his ideal Princess :— 

** But living art may not least part express, 
Nor life-resembling pencil it can paint, 


Nor poets’ wit, that passeth painter far 
In picturing the parts of beauty daint.”’ 


[a 


Dante, himself a painter and the friend of 
Giotto, tried first to fix upon the canvas in rain- 
bow tints the lineaments of his divine Beatrice, 
but laid aside the unequal pencil to sing her 
praises in immortal verse. 

Wherein, then, does this unique power of 
language lie? It will be found to reside in a 
great measure in the possibility of hinting at 
what is not clearly defined. Its strength is in 
the use of suggestive imagery which defies the 
shackles of exact limitation, leaving the mind 
a fringe or margin for its pleasurable exercise. 
And, conversely, the relative weakness of the 
other arts lies in the degreeof precise definition 
inseparable from the conditions under which 
they are exercised. 

This point may be elucidated by a little 
amplification of a hint borrowed from Macaulay 
as to the treatment of a supernatural theme by 
Milton and Dante respectively. The pictures 
which the latter gives us are clear and crisp in 
outline, and “‘ made out” to the least particular 
in every detail,—counterparts in method of the 
pictures of his day. He sets eut the parts of 
a celestial hall or an infernal stronghold with 
the systematic minuteness of a ‘‘ bill of quanti- 
ties.” He exaggerates, it is true, the dimen- 
sions of familiar things, and surrounds them 
with circumstances of appalling horror or in- 
effable delight. But although all is on a 
stupendous scale it is mapped out with severe 
exactitude, and its dimensions are accurately 
realisable. 

This is not MilJton’s method. He is for 
certain purposes studiously vague. More is 
meant than meets the ear. The subject at his 
will melts away into infinitude, and escapes the 
realisation of the wondering fancy; by the 
ordering of aptly-chosen words of familiar use 
and import the imagination is indeed “‘ lifted to 
the height of Godlike Power.” The effect is 
obtained by the use of words as the symbols of 
things to which no mental image exactly corre- 
sponds, and a gorgeous train of visions, indeter- 
minate and shadowy in their magnificence, 
defies reduction within formal limits. So that 
we have evidence in poetry,—which is language 
in its highest form,—of the strange fascination 
and power which attach to a certain vagueness 
and mystery; a skilful use of words of indeter- 
minate value. 

The same rule holds in painting, and to this 
fact we must ascribe the common experience of 
the greater value a sketch sometimes possesses 
over that of a finished picture,—the superior 
charm which often accompanies a picture in its 
earlier stage, and which evaporates as the work 
progresses. In the former the imagination has 
freer play, and the nimble fancy outruns the 
painter’s skill. 

The architect has neither the unique power 
of language, nor the sensuous charms of colour 
at his bidding. It is his business to translate 
the more or less prosaic wants of man into 
brick and stone, and evolve from them what 
poetry he may. But he has his resources,—too 
often neglected,—and amongst them he enjoys 
with the other arts the power of only partially 
disclosing his design, and keeping speculation 
alive as to the unseen portions of it. 

There is a modern building, the name of 
which,—Cervantes like,—‘“‘ we do not choose to 
remember,” which is both costly and in a degree 
handsome. It is a parallelogram on plan, and 
has a lofty pavilion at each angle. It is ap- 
proached on one side from a high level, and you 


the upper portions of the four pavilions; and 
what is it they convey instantly to the mind? 
Clearly this. ‘ You need not trouble to examine 
further. When you have seen one fagade and 
one pavilion you have seen all. We are alikeall 
round.” This acts as a gratuitous rebuff to the 
imagination,—an exact antithesis to the studied 
vagueness and mystery of the poet;—an un- 
necessary aggravation of one of the architect's 
principal disabilities. The wings of the mind 
are clipped, and a great opportunity rashly 
abandoned. 

This consideration leads us naturally and at 
once to an examination of that quality mistalied 
symmetry, which has proved a stumbling-block 
to so many architects, and marredj so many of 
their works. The dictionaries agree in defining 
symmetry as “a harmonious adjastment of 
parts,’ the “harmonious relation of parts to a 
whole,” and the etymology of the term supports 
this definition. We have, however, misapplied 
the word to indicate a mechanical duplication 
or balance of parts,—equal halves disposed with 
mathematical regularity on either side of a 
dividing line. Such an arrangement may, in 
rare cases, be forced by circumstances upon the 
architect, in which a purposely irregular dis- 
position of the main portion of a building would 
be an affectation. In such cases other expedienis 
must be resorted to, in order to give play, 
variety, and interest to his work. 

But in the vast majority of mstances no such 
necessity is imposed upon the architect, and to 
adopt this objectionable form of plan is nothing 
less than artistic suicide. It is, moreover, to 
depart altogether from the teaching and example 
of Nature. Nature in her general aspect,—seen, 
in fact, as a building is seen,—has no such 
thing as this vigorous balance of equal features. 

In the animal kingdom the equal, or nearly 
equal,—for they are never perfect counter- 
parts,—disposition of members on either side 
of an axial line is always subservient to the 
faculty of volition, which is unceasingly 
arranging them for us in a true symmetry. in 
the inanimate world the same condition rules. A 
leaf is a regular figure, but a shrub is not; and 
we sev the shrub, and not the individual leaf. 
A blossom may be geometrically perfect in the 
star-like arrangement of its petals, but the 
plant which bears it is a thing of wayward 
lines of shifting beauty and endlessly varied 
grouping. If one were to hide one-half of a 
tree, or a mountain, or any natural feature in 
the landscape, the only thing certainly pre- 
dicable of the other half is that it would not 
repeat the visible portion. 

Nor do we find that the examples left us by 
the masters of the best periods of art adhere 
to the merely formal balance of equal parts 
above adverted to. In Greek art the Erech- 
theum is as irregular a group as one could 
desire. The description of the villa of the 
younger Pliny shows how widely the same must 
have differed from the “ Classical’? mansions 
which adorn the pages of the ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus.” An almost audacious departure 
from the trammels of a forced regularity is the 
note of the whole course of Medieval art, 
witnessed by the cathedral chapter-houses,— 
the unequal western towers of Chartres and 
Lincoln, the Lady-chapel at Ely, and a host of 
other examples. 

The true symmetry of any structure may, 1 
short, be likened to the pose of an Apollo or a 
Theseus, whereas the false, or modern, sym- 
metry is like nothing but a soldier at “atten- 
tion,’—not a favourite attitude with either 
sculptor or painter, but hitherto,—the more’s 
the pity,—too often patronised by architects. 

The subject is too important to be discussed 
at this stage, and too great for adequate treat- 
ment in a single essay. We shall, therefore, 
return to it, and endeavour to show the bearing 
of the principle, shadowed forth above, on the 
whole field of architectural art. 


—Eeie 





Nottingham.—aA new Congregational Church 
at Park Hill, Nottingham, was opened on the 
llth inst. It is in the fourteenth-century 
Gothic style, and consists of a nave and side 
aisles divided by stone octagon columns, with 
carved caps carrying arches and a clearstory. 
The material for the walling is red pressed 
brick, with Mansfield stone freely used for 
dressings. The joinery is in pitch pine un- 
varnished, and the ceilings are arched and 
boarded. The architect is Mr. Tait, of 
Leicester; and the builders Messrs. Bell & Son, 








see obliquely two nearly similar facades, and 


of Nottingham. 
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MARKETS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


It cannot, we think, be denied that London, 
in spite of its boast of being the most populous 
and richest city in the world, is but very im- 
perfectly supplied with markets. In spite of 
the fact that probably no city,—-that is, on this 
side of the Atlantic,—has of late years spread 
with such rapidity as our metropolis, no 
adequate market accommodation seems ever to 
be considered necessary for the increasing 
population which is yearly being scattered over 
larger and larger areas of ground which, by a 
grim irony of fate, only a short time since 
served, in the form of fertile market-gardens, to 
supply the capital with no small portion of its 
garden produce. It was only very recently 
revealed at a meeting of the South London 
Municipal Association that although the city 
had now relinquished its right of control on the 
action of the municipal affairs of over two 
millions who occupy “‘the Surrey side of the 
Thames,” no effort had been made to accommo- 


date this vast neighbourhood with even a single }brethren are in similar positions, by the burning 


market, and that the want was one keenly felt. 
It is true, on the other hand, we learn that the 
Chelsea Vestry has at length authorised the erec- 
tion of a market,—long sorely needed,—to sup- 
ply the important district of South Kensington. 

It would be curious to hear the opinion of an 
active member of the Paris Municipal Council 
on his having such a state of affairs explained 
to him. For in Paris each neighbourhood, even 
the most distant from the centre, is liberally 
supplied with ample market accommodation. 
As for the great central market the Halles 
Centrales, it justly ranks as one of the most 
aimirably organised institutions of modern 
days; and each district market is but a diminu- 
tive of the parent establishment. 

No one who has visited Paris can have failed 
to see, if not have inspected, the Halles 
Ceutrales, one of those successful creations 
of that singular style of iron and glass archi- 
teoture to which some critics refuse even the 
position of style at all. Be this as it may, the 
Halles Centrales probably fulfil the aim for 
which they were built in a far more satisfactory 
manner than many a more pretentious erection 
“invested with artistic merit.” Indeed, they 
may be said to eminently carry out that very 
aimirable quality,—so highly praised by the 
great Italian architect of the sixteenth century, 
Leo Battista Alberti,—-of attaining “ economic 
magnificence.” It is not, however, of the 
artistic style of the Halles that we would wish 
to speak, largely placed beyond criticism as it 
should be from the admirable suitability of the 
building to the purpose for which it was erected. 
[t is rather of its general character, and that 
of the fifty-eight other dependent markets in 
Paris built on the same plan, that we would 
wish to speak, as bearing in no small measure 
upon a crying want in our metropolis (and, 
indeed, in most of our great towns), of adequate 
market accommodation. 

It will be found, we think, that there is a large 
degree of shrewd good sense in the generous 
manner in which well-supplied markets are 
scattered over the French metropolis; the 
interests, so important in the present day, of 
the real estate-owners are in no small measure 
aided by this inducement given to new settlers 
in new neighbourhoods, for with a house and 
well-supplied market within a short distance 
existence becomes possible for the poorest. In 
matters of this nature we are, we think it will 
be admitted, somewhat short-sighted men of 
business. Of late years, Londoners have had 
the opportunity of seeing built upon and occu- 
pied, mile after mile of once pleasant suburban 
ficlds, and yet all these thickly-populated 
districts are dependent on but a most imperfect 
supply of market ‘produce. Why should not 
each district, as in Paris, have its market 
supplied with all those numerous, yet after all 


most simple, wants which are at present only 


obtained through very defective means? The 
whole southern portion of London possesses no 


market, yet its population is equal to that of 


the whole of Paris, which, in addition to its 
magnificent: Halles Centrales, with its ten 


superb pavillons, possesses fifty-eight other 


local markets to supply the outlying districts 
of the metropolis.* 

Admirably organised as is generally the whole 
municipal system of the French capital, the 





* The whole of London possesses barely a dozen markets, 
and however magnificent some of these may be, their 


number ill suffices to supply comfortably an area of popula- 


tion as vast as that of t 


organisation of its marketsis perhaps the most | 
complete, the most fully considered, and the 
least defective. Till within a generation, Paris 
like ourselves, was dependent on a market not 
unlike in management our own Covent Garden 
and Billingsgate thrown into one. Many are 
the historical recollections connected with the 
Halles which are woven in with the story of 
Paris in its past, but among the numerous other 
modern improvements of modern Paris the 
new Halles was among the first commenced. A 
Commission was formed some forty or so years 
since to inquire into the great markets of the 
world, and though we are at present so deficient 
in the number of our Metropolitan markets, it 
is gratifying to find that the Commission had 
many handsome things to say of the manage- 
ment and organisation of some of our great 
markets. When, after considerable delay, 
the old Halles was at length demolished, M. 
Baltard’s superb new Halles soon commenced 
to rise. M. Baltard was a practical architect ; 
he was not tormented, as too many of his 


desire to rival the great artistic creations 
of the past, and erect a monument which 
should, if not surpass, at least rank with 
the greatest achievements of the architect's art. 
M. Baltard contented himself with simply con- 
sidering primarily the objects of the new 
market he was called upon to plan and carry 
out, and he unhesitatingly decided on what has 
been contemptuously termed the railway station 
style. By the aid of iron and of glass,—which, 
with the exception of a brick foundation, con- 
stitute all the materials employed,—M. Baltard 
planned and erected tke existing Halles 
Centrales. As originally planned, there are to 
be fourteen separate pavilions ; of these, ten 
have been completed. As the Halles now 
stand, it is divided into two distinct corps or 
buildings,—that on the east measuring over 
20,000 square yards, and that on the west very 
nearly of the same size. Each pavilion is 
devoted to the sale of some special product, 
and is supplied in addition with every possible 
accommodation for the reception and auction in 
the morning of the incoming produce, with a 
vast number of stalls for the retail trade during 
the day time. In the case of the district 
markets there is, of course, no provision made 
for the auction, as they are intended solely to 
supply domestic customers. 
The Halles Centralles, as its name implies, is 
the central market of the French capital, and 
thither are sent from every portion of France 
the produce which is either intended for con- 
sumption in the capital itself, or is purchased 
for our London market, which takes no unim- 
portant place in the calculations of our thrifty 
neighbours. In general results the French 
system, of course, largely resembles that pur- 
sued in London. The market is abundantly 
supplied, and the produce diligently redistri- 
buted; but in organisation we think it will 
indisputably be found that the French are far 
ahead of us. Not only is the Central Market a 
model of skilful organisation,—a model of 
hygienic order and sanitary cleanliness,—but 
the district markets, which supply the outlying 
neighbourhoods, are no less well supplied and 
well organised than the parert establishment. 
A very strict and admirably-considered set of 
rules have been laid down by the authorities, 
and these being severely and rigorously enforced 
render the markets of Paris very different places 
to the markets of London. 
In Paris, as all who know the French capital 
are aware, it is one of the most agreeable of the 
domestic duties of the thrifty ménagére to do 
each morning her own marketing, and, attended 
on by her white-capped bonne, basket on arm, 
to pass a happy hour or two in bargaining over 
the details of the day’s dinner. Whatever is 
best is inspected, and priced, and determined 
on in due consultation with the cook, and with 
a fund of that unfailing chatter to which the 
French language seems so singularly to lend 
itseif. The well-swept market with its numerous 
stalls, filled with their fresh produce arranged 
with all that artistic skill for which the French 
have long and not unjustly been famed, affords 
a large field for the choice of the customer, and 
when the basket is full and the necessary 
purchases have been made, an obligatory duty 
of the household has been fulfilled in a most 
agreeable manner. As every neighbourhood 
supplies a similar market, the prices at which 
are almost exactly the same as those at the 
Central Market, the facilities for existence are 





metropolis, 





Severe police and municipal measures regulate 
the general management of all these markets; 
the absolute cleanliness of every stall is severely 
enforced, all refuse is removed daily, a plentiful 
supply of water is at hand, while the quality of 
everything sold is ensured by a rigorous system 
of inspection. As a characteristic sight, we 
would warmly recommend any one about to 
visit the French capital not to miss a morning 
in one of the many district markets of Paris. 
He will there see, what London and every great 
city should have numerous examples of, an 
admirably-organised building in which can be 
purchased ata fair price all the daily necessaries 
of life, while an operation which at home consti- 
tuted no small horror of newly-married life, 
especially when spent in some of our outlying 
districts, will be found to assume a positively 
agreeable aspect. The domestic economy 
attendant on this admirable provision of markets 
to the French capital is beyond calculation. 
Experience is gained in the household manage- 
ment, and the head of the family finds his 
temper thus rarely tried, while, as a natural 
consequence, that crowd of hucksters who, in 
our streets, so noisily bawl forth their wares is 
at once reduced to a minimum. 
Even in Paris, however, with its numerous 
markets, the huckster and his barrow are 
necessary, but here the police exercise a wise 
discretion in their control. The costermongers 
are allowed only to ply in certain thoroughfares 
and certain neighbourhoods, and as they are 
alone permitted to act as a makeshift for a 
market, they are obliged to pass over certain 
rounds and thus benefit all portions of the capital 
alike, a measure dictated some years since on 
the discovery that the hucksters not unnaturally 
were found to frequent certain neighbourhoods 
more remunerative for their traffic than those 
the needs of which they really were intended to 
supply. 
Our Parisian neighbours have reason to be 
proud of the organisation of their markets; but 
with the magnificent supply of food daily 
poured into our huge metropolis from literally 
every portion of the globe, is it not a little 
shameful that we in London should not possess 
also an admirably-organised system by which 
all this produce can be adequately and fairly 
distributed to every portion of the metropolis ° 
We are fully aware that “ vested interests” 
stand largely in the way, but may we not look 
forward shortly to the abolition of many of 
these? In this anticipation might not some 
earnest and practical spirit take up the question 
of planning out the number of markets neces- 
sary to supply our daily increasing population. 
The question is one of immense hygienic 1m- 
portance, and will sooner or later have to be 
grappled with. As a field of speculation we do 
not see why the supply of these markets should 
not interest the capitalists ; the Halles Centrales 
of Paris net yearly over 30,0001. from the mere 
rental of their stalls, and when the whole plan 
is complete the yearly profit has been reckoned 
at some 40,0001. The cost of the existing por- 
tion has, it is true, been over half a million 
sterling, but the return is certainly remunera- 
tive enough to offer many inducements. — With 
our admirable network of metropolitan railways 
—such as Paris does not possess,—the problem 
of supplying the many district markets with 
which London should be provided, would be 
singularly simplified. A great capital like ours 
has no just cause for pride at its vastness, if it 
does not supply its inhabitants with every 
possible facility for existence, that 1s, which 
the expenditure of capital can insure, and fore- 
most among the facilities for existence in a great 
capital stands the adequate supply of markets. 








Vacant Lands in the City.—The (ity 
Press hears that the question of how best to 
utilise the vacant lands belonging to the Cor- 
poration, that have remained utterly useless 
for so many years, is likely to receive the atten- 
tion that its importance demands. The — 
poration possess these several plots of yore 
land, some of which have remained utter y 
useless for nearly thirty years —and pM 
Simply because, under the advice of “ws 
officers, they have put such prices upon vg ; 
as no one was willing to give. Forgetful 0 
the truth of the old adage, that “ the eger 
value of a thing is just as much as it — 
bring,’’ they obstinately adhere to their origina 
valuation, until the annual interest of the a 
with which these lands were purchased has 
consumed the whole value of the 





equably distributed over the metropolis. 





fee-simple of 
the property. 
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RAFFAELLE AS AN ARCHITECT. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of Raffaelle’s birth- 
day, a paper was read at the Frankfort Archi- 
tects’) and Engineers’ Society by Herr Oscar 
Sommer, who mentioned several little-known 
facts in the biography of the great artist which 
are of interest in architectural circles. Through 
the revival of classical antiquity, he pointed 
out, education had, about the year 1500 A.D., 
received a great stimulus in Italy, and more 
particularly in Rome, and there was in the life 
of that period a kind of renewal of the gran- 
deur of ancient times. Precisely a‘ the period 
when people had once more begun most 
thoroughly to appreciate the glory and beauty 
of ancient art, Raffaelle appeared upon the 
stage. His activity was put forth exactly at 
the most flourishing period of the Renaissance. 
His work was in no way affected by the later 
reaction, which subsequently reduced Classical 
antiquity again to the position of heathen- 
dom, and therefore an enemy of the Christian 
Church. One of the conditions which, apart 
from his genius, contributed materially to 
Raffaelle’s greatness was the fact that he lived 
in acongenial age, penetrated with the spirit 
of Classical art. In him that age found its 
highest expression. His works, his figures, 
characterised as they are by the deepest feeling 
and the greatest beauty, are ever true to 
human nature. There were, fortunately, art- 
loving Popes, who took care that his genius 
should have abundant scope for exercise in 
every department. The grand old Julius II., 
the Pope who, by his firmness of character, 
rescued the Papacy from the dangers to which 
it had been exposed by his odious predecessor, 
Alexander VI., has the credit of having called 
Raffaelle to Rome. The successor to Julius II., 
the noble Medicean, Leo X., brought forth 
Raffaelle’s powers in their highest splendour. 
Raffaelle had, in addition, numerous other 
friends and patrons who esteemed themselves 
fortunate if they could induce the artist, or if 
he could find time, to execute works for 
them. 

With regard, now, to architecture, Raffaelle 
was unavoidably led to its study and practice 
by the very circumstances in which he worked 
asapainter. The arts at that period worked 
harmoniously together, and Raffaelle’s principal 
productions were such as formed part and 
parcel of an ensemble with the architecture sur- 
rounding them. We speak of his al fresco wall 
and ceiling paintings, his altar-pieces, and so 
forth. His other paintings, his Madonnas and 
portraits, though by no means few in number, 
stand second to the before-mentioned class. In 
Italy, at the time of the Renaissance, men did 
not confine themselves narrowly to one particular 
branch of art. Their culture was many-sided, 
and there was hardly one artist of that day 
who limited himself strictly to painting. So 
Raffaelle found architecture indispensable, and 
he, at all periods of his life, devoted himself, 
with the greatest industry and zeal, to the study 
of the monuments of ancient architecture. 

Raffaelle received his first training in archi- 
tecture from his teacher, Pietro Perugino, whom, 
when he was little more than a child, he had 
helped in his graceful ceiling and wall paintings 
in the Cambio at Perugia. It was shortly after 
his apprentice days that, in the well-known 
picture in the Brera at Milan, “‘ The Marriage 
of Mary,” he painted, quite in Perugino’s style, 
acharming round temple, of his original com- 
position. In perspective he had attained such 
proficiency that he was able to instruct in it his 
—— teacher and friend, Fra Bartolomeo, at 

a At Rome he saw many ancient 
ediices which no longer exist, or of which only 
leone are still left, such as the Basilica of 
or cemamen the Thermze of Diocletian, Con- 
th ine, and Titus, the Circus Flaminius, and 
€ entire Colosseum, and he soon felt it needful 
“if arta his knowledge of architecture by 
sent feat the ancient authors. Accordingly he 
: or the old scholar and stoic, Fabio Calvi, 
patriarch of eighty years, from Ravenna, and 

- him in his own house, got him to trans- 
oe itruvius from Latin into Italian. The 
in a this version, with marginal notes 

me aelle’s own hand-writing, is now in the 

: ich Library. | 
a. 4 Consequence of Raffaelle’s thorough study 

researches in architecture, Leo X., in 
A.D. 1515, mad hi a ae ? 

ancient a € him chief inspector of the 

_nonuments of Rome. In the brief 


*ppointing him the Pope says :—‘‘ We know 





that the monuments of Rome afford marble and 
stone in superabundance, and almost every one 
in and around Rome makes use of these 
materials for building purposes. Hence we 
nominate you as chief inspector of all marbles 
and stones which from this time forward may 
be dug up in Rome and the vicinity for a 
distance of ten miles radius, so that you should 
buy them if they are suitable for use in the 
building of St. Peter’s. Nor may any masons 
henceforward saw in two any stones bearing 
inscriptions, without your permission.” 

The greatest interest attaches to a report 
which, in consequence of this appointment, 
Raffaelle, probably acting with Count Castig- 
lione, subsequently presented to Leo X. on the 
subject of the remains of ancient Rome. He 
appeals to the Pope to protect the relics of the 
grandeur and power of those “ divine souls” of 
antiquity. For he had seen destroyed before 
his own eyes the portico of Diocletian’s Therme, 
the Temple of Ceres, part of the Forum of 
Nerva, the Basilica Julia, and numerous columns. 
Raffaelle proceeds to describe the way in which 
drawings should be made of the ancient works 
of architecture, because he was charged to 
prepare a detailed plan of ancient Rome, and 
he accordingly proposes to have everything 
represented in ground-plan, section, and eleva- 
tion. Of this scheme only the first region was 
ever completed. Winckelmann saw some of the 
drawings. Raffaelle goes on, in conclusion, to 
give a complete survey of the history of art. 
According to his view, there was no retrogres- 
sion in architecture down to the close of the 
period of the Roman Emperors. There was, he 
considers, unbroken progress and constant 
improvement; but sculpture and painting, on 
the other hand, had already fallen into decay. 
The first retrograde step in architecture was, 
according to his view, not taken till the time of 
the barbarian invaders. Raffaelie distinguishes 
the architecture of this Gothic period from the 
architecture of the Germans, meaning by the 
German style what we now call the Gothic. 


Of this German Gothic he expresses a very 


unfavourable opinion, and regrets that in many 
places people still persisted in building in that 
style. 

Raffaelle’s enthusiasm for architecture was 
such that he sent draughtsmen to various parts 
of Italy, especially Puzzuoli and Baiz, and also 
even to Greece, to get drawings of ancient build- 
ings made for his own use. What Raffaelle 
himself did in architecture may be grouped 
under three heads. In the first place, there 
are representations of architecture in his 
pictures. Burkhardt regards the hall in his 
School of Athens and the interior of the Temple 
of Heliodorus as superior to all Raffaelle’s other 
achievements in this department. Another 
most important branch of this architectural 
work is that of internal decoration. The rooms 
of Borgia, the so-called Stanze, come first. So 
far as Raffaelle himself makes the divisions, he 
belongs to the stone-ribbed architecture of the 
Perugian School, although the ribs consist of 
panels and ornaments. Not before we come to 
the loggia does the influence of the grotesque 
make itself powerfully felt. Giovanni da 
Udine added hereto the ancient stucco work. 
The ribs break up into divisions of fields and 
branched ornamentation, and thus there is pro- 
duced a manifold variety, which, without ever 
prejudicing the harmony of the work, surpasses 
the antique. A new addition is found in the 
ascending pilaster ornamentation. Raffaelle 
is not satisfied with monsters such as Benvenuto 
Cellini understood under the name of gro- 
tesques,—that is, forms composed of portions of 
heterogeneous organic things, belonging to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms,—he employed 
real creatures of eminent beauty, or figures, 
which, as in the Parcs, often have an intimate 
mutual connexion, and it is this sort of orna- 
ment which makes the Loggia the richest and 
most beautiful hall in the world. The cycle of 
pictures, often called Raffaelle’s picture Bible, 
imparts to the work its higher consecration. 

In the later Farnesina we then find a mytho- 
logical scene, that of Amor and Psyche, in the 
spandrels brought into connexion with the great 
central picture of Olympus, whereby the orna- 
mentation attains a dramatic significance. In 
place of the ribs of the vault we have festoons, 
which form a homogeneous and appropriate 
framing. 

With regard to his work on actual buildings, 
Raffaelle was appointed, after Bramante’s death, 
as architect of St. Peter’s. He produced a 





model which was well received, and of which 


Serlio has left us a clear and harmonious plan, 
but all that Raffaelle actually carried out in the 
edifice was limited to some unimportant portions 
of the walls and to strengthening the founda- 
tions of the pillars of the dome. His plans, 
contrary to Bramante’s central portion of the 
edifice, shows a long nave, but it was never 
carried out. It was reserved for the divine 
Michelangelo to realise in a simplified and nobler 
form the fundamental idea of Bramante. It was 
not Michelangelo’s fault that Carlo Maderna’s 
nave was, after all, to injure the effect of 
the central structure. Raffaelle’s work on the 
closed palace facade was of more importance. 
He surpassed the very simple but harmonious 
pilaster fagade of Bramante by giving indivi- 
duality to the separate parts. Here, too, he 
shows the greatest variety in the motives 
without ever destroying the unity of the general 
effect. He is fond of the solid rustic style in 
the lower stories, and of double colamns above, 
or of window-frame work with side columns and 
alternate pointed and round hood moulding. 
His palaces of Vidoni or Caffarelli in Rome, and 
Uguggioni in Florence, present along with 
important innovations a delicate gradation of 
the individual parts, while in the Paredolfini 
Palace, we see the greatest splendour of simpli- 
city and beauty combined. Raffaelle’s own 
palace, otherwise that of Branconio d’ Aquila, in 
the Borgo at Rome, which unfortunately had 
to be removed in 1661 in favour of the Bernini 
Colonnade before St. Peter’s, presented an 
abundance of motives and very rich decorations 
in the upper story. Raffaelle never went to 
excess. He always limited himself to the 
simple forms borrowed from the antique. He 
has exerted a decided influence on architecture, 
and he is not responsible for the extravagances 
which were so frequent in later times. 








THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


THE International Colonial and Export Exhi- 
bition which the King of the Netherlands will 
open at Amsterdam on the Ist of May will be a 
far more extensive affair than its promoters had 
anticipated. The area it covers is not less than 
280,000 square métres. The ground is situated 
in the rear of the new National Museum, which 
itself is now nearly finished, and which is 
destined permanently to hold a most valuable 
collection of treasures of art of the Nether-' 
lands. This museum will serve as the entrance 
to the Colonial Exhibition. The chief building 
of the latter covers a surface of 60,000 square 
métres. It is built in the most singular style. 
The portal is in imitation of a Hindoo or Java 
temple, the walls being apparently supported 
by figures of colossal elephants. All the deco- 
rations are in keeping. The displays of Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and France, as well as 
of England and India, cannot fail to astonish 
the visitors. The space covered by the Ger- 
man collections is 8,000 square métres in the 
chief building, and 1,600 square métres in the 
machinery department. France occupies: still 
more space, namely, 12,000 square métres in the 
chief building and 4,000 square métres in the 
machine-room. The other principal countries 
occupy in the chief building and machine-room 
the following areas respectively : Belgium, 9,000 
and 2,000; Holland, 6,000 and 1,000; England, 
3,500 and 1,500; British colonies, 2,000; Spain, 
1,800; Austria, 1,500; China and Japan each, 
1,400; and Russia, 1,000 square métres. In 
aldition to this, there are many special pavi- 
lions in the grounds. That of the Dutch 
colonies, for instance, covers a space of 4,000 
square métres, and lies in the midst of an 
Indian park. Behind is the Pavilion of the City 
of Paris, also surrounded by a charming garden. 
Other pavilions are those of the royal family, 
the Amsterdam diamond-cutters, the Press, and 
the Tunis Government. Further, there are the 
kiosk of the orchestra, four large restaurants, 
and the pavilion of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
the latter covering a space of 4,000 square 
métres. 








The Institution of Civil Engineers, which 
was founded in 1818 for promoting Mechanical 
Philosophy, and was incorporated in 1828 for 
the general advancement of Mechanical Science, 
has now on its lists 21 Honorary Members, 
1,347 Members, 1,671 Associate Members, 524 
Associates, and 774 Students, or, in all, 4,337. 
The gross number at the same date last year 
was 4,117. 
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MINES AND METALS OF THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. 


_ Prorressor C. T. Newton, C.B., delivered the 
first.of a course of eight lectures on the useful 
and decorative arts of the Greeks and Romans 
on Friday, the 20th inst., in the Botanical 
Theatre of University College, Gower-street. 
The lecturer took as the subject of this lecture, 
“Mines and Metals.” He observed that the 
course of lectures which he began that day 
related to the decorative arts of the Greeks and 
Romans. At first sight, perhaps, there was no 
pees connexion between this course and 
the courses which he had previously delivered, 
but upon a little consideration it would be seen 
that the subjects of the course now entered 
upon had a very near connexion with the history 
of art and civilisation generally. He need 
hardly say that unless the ancients, from a very 
early time in their history, had had a passion 
for seeking for gold and silver, those metals 
would have not been available to them at 
that very early period for artistic purposes. 
Again, if the commerce of those early days had 
not brought to Athens ivory tusks from Africa 
and India, there could have been no chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene. In the case of 
other materials, such as the marbles largely 
used in architecture and sculpture, if there had 
been no useful arts, no quarrymen, no masons, 
the sculptor and architect would have had no 
material to work upon. In looking at what 
were called the merely decorative arts, there 
would be found to be a still closer connexion 
between them and the useful arts than between 
them and what were known as the fine arta. 
Again, if it had not been for extraordinary 
metallurgical skill, evinced in obtaining gold in 
the form of fine wire and in very thin plates, 
we should have had none of those beautiful 
specimens of Greek and Etruscan goldsmiths’ 
work which had come down to us. With regard 
to moot points of ancient history and civilisa- 
tion, the study of the useful arts suggested 
many inguiries. Firstly, where did the raw 
materials required for those arts come from? 
What was their geographical distribution ? 
Again, what were the lines of commerce by 
which the raw materials passed from one country 
to another? Who and what were the “ hands 

who wrought the materials? Were they 
“ working men,” as we understand that term, 
and did they ever “strike” ? Were they 
gathered together in great towns, and did they 
ever become unmanageable? Were they pro- 
tected by the severe laws of guilds of art, or 
was there universal competition and free trade ? 
He did not think he should be able to answer all 
these ava in the present lecture. One 
great difference between ancient and modern 
society was that whereas we gathered together 
the working-men in great towns, so as to pro- 
duce in those centres very rapidly and in im- 
mense quantities certain articles of commerce, 
a great deal of the work done for the ancients 
was performed by slave labour. The slaves, 
although they occasionally organised very for- 
midable revolts, seem never to have had suffi- 
cient power of organisation to strike en masse. 
As the composition of ancient society was 
examined, it would be seen that the tendency of 
handicraftsmen was to form guilds of heredi- 
tary succession. To proceed to the immediate 
purpose of his lecture, it was a very old obser- 
vation that it was the human hand which distin- 
guished man pre-eminently from the beasts, 
and that man alone was able to use tools in 
the true sense of the word. It was true that 
some animals were able to use stones and 
branches of trees as weapons, and it was, there- 
fore, with peculiar appropriateness that the 
ancients represented the Centaurs as a semi- 
bestial race of beings, giving them only such 
weapons as beasts were known to use, whereas 
the men who contended with them were armed 
with swords and other weapons made of metal. 
He would, therefore, start with the assumption 
that no animal but man had ever made any- 
thing for use, either for defence or otherwise, 
out of a piece of metal. It was somewhere in 
the prehistoric ages that man began to use the 
metals which he found scattered over the face 
of the earth, The metals which he (the 
lecturer) proposed to deal with in that lecture 
were iron, copper, tin, gold, silver, and lead. 
He took them in’ this order because he 


thought the order in which tools must have 
been made would be found most convenient. 
It had been argued that gold should be con- 
sidered first, because there was no doubt 





that it was a metal that had been con- 
stantly found on the surface of the earth 
and used from the very earliest times, as it was 
capable of being hammered out and melted with 
less labour than other metals. He took iron 
first, because, of all the metals he had named, 
it was one of the most difficult to use by ham- 
mering or smelting. When we examined the 
ms of Homer, we found that both iron and 
the metal which he called kalkos (by which term 
the lecturer believed a kind of bronze was 
meant) were frequently mentioned, and though 
it had been argued that the use of bronze pre- 
ceded the use of iron, there was no proof of 
that in the Homeric poems. Neither did he 
think that the remains of previous civilisations, 
such as those of Egypt and Assyria, supported 
that argument. The fact was that iron was a 
metal which could hardly be preserved for long 
periods unless buried in very favourable soils, 
and there could be no doubt that large quanti- 
ties of it had disappeared from the sites of 
ancient cities by the process of natural decay 
by rust. Hence the fact that iron tools and 
other articles were not found in abundance on 
ancient sites was no proof that they never 
existed. On the other hand, copper, except 
under very adverse circumstances, was capable 
of enduring for thousands of years. Iron was 
mentioned by Homer as a metal very difficult 
to work. No doubt it was a metal of value, as 
the Greeks used it for barter. The distribution 
of iron in the ancient world was not very 
clearly made out. The Romans found very 
profitable iron mines in Spain, and Ceesar spoke 
of iron existing in Britain in small quantities. 
The same metal was also found in Nubia, 
Ethiopia, and Gaul, Strabo speaking of some 
valuable iron mines in Gaul, of the iron- 
miners of which country Cvzesar also spoke. 
Iron was also found in Asia Minor. Appa- 
rently there was no word for steel, in any 
writer later than Homer, as a thing distinct 
from iron, and there it was spoken of 
as very fine- tempered iron. There was 
a word in Homer, kuanos, the meaning 
of which was very much disputed. Mr. Glad- 
stone and several of the German authorities 
seemed to think that it meant steel, but there 
appeared to have been a natural kuanos and an 
artificial kwanos. Lepsius, in writing on the 
metals used in Egypt, came to the conclusion 
that natural kwanos was lapis lazuli. Theo- 
phrastus spoke of an artificial kuanos. Passing 
from iron to copper, the lecturer referred to the 
line in the “Odyssey” which had often been 
quoted, in which a captain of a ship was asked 
what his cargo consisted of, and he replied, “‘ I 
am going to Temesa for copper, and carry a 
cargo of green iron.’ This sentence opened up 
several questions. First of all, Where was 
Temesa? This was a point upon which ancient 
writers were not agreed. There was a Temesa 
celebrated for its copper mines in Cyprus. On 
the other hand, Strabo said that the Temesa 
referred to was in the south of Italy, in the 
Abruzzi. The lecturer was inclined to think that 
Strabo was right. Another question was, Was 
the kalkos which the ship-captain was going in 
quest of pure copper, or was it the mixed metal 
which we termed bronze? Mr. Gladstone had 
maintained that when Homer spoke of kalkos he 
meant pure copper, not bronze. On the other 
hand, it was generally argued that pure copper 
was not hard enough to produce spear-heads, 
arrow-heads, knives, and cutting instruments 
such as were unquestionably made by the 
Greeks. With the desire of clearing up this 
question, if possible, he had written to Dr. 
Percy, the eminent metallurgist, asking him 
whether it was possible to so harden copper as 


cutting instruments. Dr. Percy, in reply, said 
that copper became a little harder by being 


of materially hardening it except by alloying it 


sulphur. Mr. Gladstone, in talking over the 


knew about copper?” 


with him. 
lecture it might be assumed that with ve 





to make that metal available for the blades of 


hammered or rolled, but he knew of no method 
with some other substance, such as tin or 


matter with Dr. Percy, asked, “How conld 
it be asserted that we knew all that the ancients 
Dr. Percy said he 
thought it very probable that we knew a great 
deal more about the metal than the ancients 
did. At any rate, the onus probandi rested 
with Mr, Gladstone and with those who thought 
For the purpose of the present 
few 
exceptions the bronze articles which were found 
in large quantities on ancient sites,—whether 
in the form of swords, shields, celts, tripods, 





which were to be seen among the contents of our 
museums,—were, with the exception of the 

later Roman articles, made of copper and tin 

mixed in certain proportions, varying from 

10 to 14 per cent. of tin. In later times, zine 

was mixed with copper, forming the meta] 

which we called brass, but it was not the 

“brass”? spoken of so often in the Scriptures, 

In every case where the word “brass” was 
used in the Authorised Version, bronze (i.e., an 

alloy of copper and tin) was meant, and not an 
alloy of copper and zinc. The distribution of 
copper in the ancient world was very wide, 

extending along the coasts from one end of the 

Mediterranean to the other. It existed in 

Britain, Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Cyprus, 

Nubia, and other countries. The copper-minegs 

of Spain were very productive in Roman times, 

Tkere was a very curious story in Diodorus, who 

says that the Pyrenees were so called from the 

following circumstance :—The mountains were 

originally covered with forests; the forests 
taking fire burned with such heat as to smelt the 

veins of copper on the surface of the mountains, 

which were called Pyrenees from pyr, which 
meant fire. There was a curious memorandum 
about Portuguese copper preserved in a bronze 
tablet found in Portugal close to an old 
Roman copper-mine. It contained an inscrip- 
tion in the form of an edict from the Roman 
Governor regulating the working of the mine 
and the government of the adjacent town. 
Professor Hubner, in his work on Roman 
inscriptions, noticed this tablet. Going back to 
the line from Homer already referred to, the 
lecturer said that if, as he believed, kalkos was 
a mixture of copper and tin, where did the tin 
come from? Well, up to a recent period, the 
archeologist who might be asked that ques- 
tion would answer, ‘‘ From Cornwall.” He was 
sorry to say that that statement rested upon 
avery slight basis. There was not the slightest 
evidence that the Phcenicians ever came to 
Cornwall. It did not follow that the Cassiterides 
mentioned by Herodotus were the Scilly Islands. 
Strabo and Diodorus both seemed to show that 
they were not British territory, Two works 
might be consulted for further information on 
this subject. The one was the late Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis’s work on “ Early Astronomy,” the 
other was Mr. Ellerton’s “ Origins of the English 
People.” Both Strabo and Diodorus came to 
the conclusion that the Cassiterides were islands 
somewhere off the coast of Spain. Not that 
Cornwall did not export great quantities of tin 
in very early times, for Diodorus mentioned 
that tin was largely exported to Gaul. The 
word Cassiterides was, the lecturer said, gener- 
ally admitted to be derived from a Sanscrit 
word, and that pointed to the possibility that a 
great deal of the tin used by the ancients 
may have come from the Straits of Malacca, 
by way of the Red Sea. But several 
other sources of tin had been only recently 
discovered. At the Congrés Pré-historique, 
held in 1874, it was suggested that tin was 
obtained in very early times in the south- 
east of Europe, south of the ancient Pannonia, 
described by Matthew Paris, near the country 
now known as Transylvania, whence it was 
brought down southwards through Italy. Spanish 
tin was undoubtedly mentioned by Homer. At 
the Congrés Pré-historique of 1876 it was shown 
that extensive ancient mines of tin ore had been 
discovered in Tuscany. It was the natural in- 
ference that from these and other sources of 
mineral wealth the Etrurians drew their supplies 
of material for the abundance of bronzes which 
they had left. Passing on to refer to gold, the 
lecturer said that that metal was very widely 
distributed in countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean, and it was found in great abun- 
dance in the Caucasus. Thrace was another 
celebrated auriferous region. Herodotus says 
that the mines there were worked by Phoeni- 
cians. It was for the sake of these mines that 
Cymon, the Athenian general, sought to take 
possession of the country. Philip of Mansamn, 
who succeeded in taking it, founded the town © 
Philippi, and it wassaid of him that it was a 
gold which opened the gates of the Gree 

cities more than his military prowess. There 
was a tradition that he refused to pay 
tribute to the gods, and that to punish him ran 
god Poseidon or Neptune sent the sea into t 4 
mines and destroyed them. In Mr. King s boo 

on “The Precious Metals,” there was a trans 
lation from a very interesting passage from 
Pliny, who spoke of the extraordinar} scale WA 
which gold and silver mining operations W® 





candelabra, or the numerous other eo" 


conducted, and of the great abundance of the 
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ious metals in ancient times. Having re- 
to the celebrated silver mines of Laurium 
i Attica, the lecturer said that these mines, 
and those in Egypt described by Diodorus, were 
worked by slaves, whose sufferings were very 
t. In fact, the system which prevailed 
was that of factory life in its worst form, with- 
out the mitigating influence of Lord Shaftes- 
In conclusion, the lecturer said a few 
words with regard to lead, its distribution in 
ancient geography and its use by the ancients. 
The following is a syllabus of the subsequent 
lectures of this course, viz. :—(2) April 27, ‘‘ Me- 
tallurgy.” (3) May 4, “ Writing and Writing 
Materials.’ (4) May 11, “‘ Masonry, Carpentry, 
Materials used in Building.” (5) May 18, “‘ Fictile 
Art, Glass; Ivory as applied to Decoration.” 
(6) May 25, “ Materials of Clothing; Weaving, 
Spinning, Embroidery, Dyeing.” (7) June 1, 
“Agriculture.” (8) June 8, ‘“‘ Wine-making : 
Cultivation of the Olive.” The lectures will be 
given at four p.m., in the Botanical Theatre. 
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THE NEW WAR OFFICE AND 
ADMIRALTY. 


Ir report speak truly we are within a mea- 
surable distance of another great Government 
competition, for it is said that a general invita- 
tion is about to be addressed to the architectural 
profession at large to submit designs for the in- 
tended new War Office and Admiralty. With 
the experience of previous enterprises of the 
same descripti:n before us, and remembering 
the comparative failure attending their sequel, 
it behoves the nation’s advisers to set about the 
new venture circumspectly, and to avoid as far 
as may be the errors of earlier experiments. 

The fashion at the present day is tending 
strongly in the direction of double competitions, 
and there are recent instances in which the 
system has worked not unsuccessfully, sketches 
onasmall scale being first submitted and de- 
signs of a more complete and elaborate cha- 
racter being subsequently furnished by the 
authors of a selection and the most promising 
sketches. It appears probable that working 
upon this hint a still better scheme may _be 
devised. For nothing is so well attested as that 
the faculty of planning and arrangement in 
architectural matters is not always,—is, in fact, 
very rarely,—combined in the same person with 
the highest skill in artistic design. The one is 
prose, the other poetry. In one the patient 
methodical precision and foresight of the 
mathematician comes into play, reducing a 
medley of conflicting conditions to order, and 
effecting, by means of a due consideration of 
endless possible combinations, the best attain- 
able compromise. The gift of artistic design 
presupposes and demands an altogether different 
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val i imaginative, impatient of mate- 
hnaitions and restrictions, and apt to over- 

look or 


r tend to its special ends the sterner 
necessities of the problem in hand. The exercise 
San of the above faculties in their highest 
velopment requires a specially constituted 
mind, and as we seldom find a mathematician 
of the first order who is also a poet of equal 
any so it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
en see mga who is supreme in both divi- 
a 0 — calling,—the practical and the 
ere Hence in adjudicating upon the 
; yma competitive designs the arbitrator 
aiae a requently perplexed between the 
a. on the one side, a perfect plan clothed 
etaie oe or worse, elevation, and on 
re r hand, an artistic ensemble of con- 
me “ merit based upon a weak and unwork- 
eae 7 Cases of the sort are within the 
on Sg all. In order, then, ‘‘ to make the 
the highest worlds,” and lay under contribution 
of the nent intellect and skill in both sections 
aa ms oression, it may be worth trying some 
periment as the following. 
sae be mvited, in the first place, em- 
hens  b that title all questions of arrange- 
aon orizental and vertical; and, as 
ie wean are best skilled in planning are, as a 
rnd ae a “ practical” bent, let ques- 
each, ice nitation, drainage, ventilation, and 
lthers eyes under this head,—everything, 
oa Sn ten the exterior aspect of the building 
eslected 2 erior design and finishings. The 
a fresh P mae Should then be lithographed, and 
the shane be made for designs adapted to 
Spproved a ans, keeping substantially to the 
Spositions, but allowing all reason- 
he treatment of minor features 
The authors of the best plan 


able latitude in t 
accessories. 








and the best design should, in the absence of 
any special disqualifying reason, be jointly 
entrusted with the work, harmonising and ad- 
justing the points of divergence between their 
respective ideals. 

By this means we should enlist the services of 
experts in both branches of the art, and each 
should be well content with his share of honour. 
If, against all probability, it should turn out 
that some individual more gifted than his 
fellows proved himself the victor in both con- 
tests, and supreme both in the region of plan 
and of design, no one would surely be found to 
grudge him well-earned distinction. 

A. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


THe Easter term closed on Saturday last, 
when the certificates awarded to the students by 
the examiners were presented at an assembly of 
the usual character, by Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
F.R.SS. L. & E., Past President and Hon. 
Councillor of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The past has been, as regards attendance, the 
most successful since the school opened, ten 
years ago, with nine students. During the term 
just ended, sixty-six students have been in 
attendance. : 

Mr. Bateman, in addressing the students, 
referred in terms of commendation to the 
advantages they enjoyed in attending such a 
school. It would not impart al] the knowledge 
that was necessary for pursuit of the engineering 
profession, but it imparted a large amount 
of what was necessary and valuable. It was 
difficult for youths of about sixteen years of 
age, or their parents or guardians, to select the 
profession for which they might be best adapted, 
but whatever their ultimate course in life might 
be, the knowledge and training given in this 
school would be found valuable. Youths who 
entered engineers’ offices without special pre- 
liminary training were, for the first year or two, 
practically worth nothing, but a course in this 


ischool would make them useful at once, and 


greatly aid them in the acquisition of higher 
attainments. In former times engineers 
became famous, and accomplished great things 
by their genius alone, without much help from 
education; such men, for instance, as Brindley, 
Stephenson, Telford, and many others; but com- 
petition was now so keen that special training 
and education for particular professions was 
indispensable to success. It was desirable 
for youths with their career before them to aim 
high, whatever their choice might be of a pro- 
fession,—if it was to be the Law, let them aim 
to be Lord Chancellor; the Church, to be Arch- 
bishop; or in Engineering, to be President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. He would 
urge his young friends to aspire also after pos- 
session and exercise of the highest moral 
qualities. Some men were very clever, but 
not sufficiently honest to inspire confidence ; 
others were honest enough, but not clever 
enough, to be trusted with anything,—profes- 
sional skill andability, with honour and honesty, 
were the best qualifications for success. 

Mr. Shenton then read the report of the 
examiners, Messrs. Wm. Ridley and Ewing 
Matheson, Members I.C.E. The lectures for 


the term were on “Steam”; 34 students had 


attended the lectures; 25 were eligible for 
examination, and 20 received certificates. The 
highest number of marks attainable was 273: 
D. Allport was first with 213 marks, and T. A. 
Guyatt second with 207 marks. In the draw- 
ing office, nine certificates were awarded, A. C. 
Carew-Gibson first in order of merit, W. W. 
French, second; for work in the pattern and 
smith’s shops, B. H. Hewett and T. B. F. Sam 
were equal firsts, nine other students had also 
certificates ; in the fitting-shop eight certaficates 
were awarded, F. E. Ross first, EH. Clarke 
second. In the civil engineering section six 
certificates were awarded to students in the 
first term for surveying, levelling, and the pre- 
paration of plans and estimates for Parliament, 
F. J. Pigott first, C. T. Spencer second ; four 
certificates were awarded to students in the 
second term for working sections and plans, 
specifications, estimates, and details for a 
railway and dock, J. A. W. Brunton first, 
G. R. Evans second; five students of the 
third term were awarded certificates for 
original designing of lattice, warren, plate 
girder, and ether bridges, G. B. Partridge, of 


whom, as @ stndent, Mr. Willson, principal of | 


the school, made special honourable mention 
first; J. R. Crook, second. In the Colonial 
section, four certificates, were awarded of the 
second and third grades, to H. H. Noel and 
H. M. Noel, 8. G. Riadore, and F. J. Watson. 

As on former occasions, we noticed several 
foreign students have attended the school; 
amongst others, a Spaniard and two young 
Africans. 

Mr. Kimber, recently returned from a journey 
of 30,000 miles in the colonies, delivered an 
interesting address, warmly commending the 
Colonial section as admirably adapted for fitting 
young men for colonial life, and for investing 
them with capabilities that would enable them 
to command high wages, if they chose to work 
for wages, in new countries. 








PARIS MUNICIPAL BUDGET. 


THE extent to which the Municipal budget of 
the French capital has grown within the present 
century is really marvellous. At the beginning 
of the century, when the population of Paris 
was 531,000, the annual revenue and expendi- 
ture amounted to seven and a half million 
francs, or 300,000/., being at the rate of 14} 
francs, or lls. 74d. per head. In 1813 the 
budget had increased to 23 million francs, or 
920,000/. sterling, while the population had only 
gone up to 622,000, the proportion therefore 
being 37 francs, or 29s. 7d. per head. At the 
time of the Second Republic, in the year 1849, 
when the inhabitants numbered 946,000, the 
budget was only 41 million francs, or 1,640,0000. 
sterling, being about 434 francs, or 348. 8d. 
per head. In 1860, after the enlargement of 
the city, when the population was 1,800,000, 
the city budget rose to 104 million francs, or 
4,160,0007. sterling, being at the rate of 91% 
francs, or 73s. 2d. per head. For the present 
year 1883 the total expenditure of the city is 
estimated at 260 million franes, or 10,400,0001. 
sterling, being at the rate of J14 francs, or 
91s. 2d. per head of the population, which is 
now 2} million souls. Since the First Republic, 
while the population has increased fourfold the 
city budget has multiplied twenty-fold. 








GIGANTIC BRIDGE IN NEW YORK. 
THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


Tue gigantic suspension-bridge which is to 
connect New York with Brooklyn will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. The bridge will have 
tive roads. The central one, which is intended 
for foot-passengers only, will be elevated, its 
planking being 13 ft. above the level of the 
other roads. Below, on the right and left, will be 
the two tramway roads, and these will be con- 
structed of such strength that even the Pull- 
man cars, weighing thirty-two tons each, could 
travel upon them without danger. The two 
outermost roads will be for the ordinary vehicu- 
lar traffic. The entire bridge is 3,460 ft. long, 
and the clear width of the central opening is 
1,538 ft. It has been found possible to reduce 
the extent of the flexion or vibrations here to 
within 10 in. The total weight of the bridge is 
17,500 tons, the portion forming the central 
opening alone being nearly 8,000 tons. Eachof 
the four great cables weighs 850 tons, and is 
capable of bearing a weignt of over 12,000 tons. 








A DANISH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tur Working Men’s Building Society of 
Copenhagen is one of the largest associations of 
this kind on the Continent. The number of its 
members in 1882 was no less than 11,626, who 
each pay a subscription of thirty-five dre, or 
about 43d. weekly. The Society has already 
built 478 houses, mostly of large size. The 
number of their inmates is 12,132, which gives 
a fraction over twenty-five persons to each 
house. Including the building plots not yet 
built on, the total value of the house property 
of the Society is 3,338,910 kronen, or about 
185,495/. sterling. In addition to this the 
Society possesses a capital of 1,339,560 kronen, 
or about 74,4201. sterling. In the year 1882 
alone there were 1,598 new members added to 
the Society. In order to encourage the inmates 
dwelling in the houses already built to lay out 
their gardens artistically and keep them in good 
order, the Society offers a series of eight annual 
prizes derived from the interest of the reserve 
fund for those whose gardens are found in the 





best order. 
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THE NEW ART GALLERIES IN 
PICCADILLY, 


THE Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
are at length housed in a Temple of Water- 
colour Art, which was opened on Friday 
evening by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. The new building in 
Piccadilly, created primarily for the use of the 
Institute, has been established also to provide 
under their egis a fitting place for the annual 
exhibition of the works of all water-colour 
painters, just as the galleries of the Royal Aca- 
demy are open to all for the reception of oil- 
paintings, under the management of the 
Academicians. Indeed, the aim and object of 
the Institute are to accomplish, it is said, for 
water-colour art what the Royal Academy does 
for oil-painting and for sculpture, as well as (in 
a minor manner) for water-colour art and for 
architecture. 

The art of water-colour painting being 
essentially of English origin, and standing here 
unrivalled in its kind in the world, it has long 
been felt that such a home should be founded 
worthy of its position in the artistic world. At 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 English water- 
colour artists such as J. D. Linton, Orrock, 
Gow, Syer, Collier, and a host of others, ex- 
hibited to astonished foreigners a number of 
their productions. And to the influence exer- 
cised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on that 
occasion, must be attached the formation of 
many water-colour societies abroad, and the 
establishment of water-colour painting on its 
proper basis, as a distinct art, in many parts of 
Europe. 

The new building (of which we published 
elevation and plans on June 24, 1882), although 
intended chiefly for picture-galleries, had natu- 
rally to be utilised for other purposes. There- 
fore, on the lower stories, in order to secure an 
adequate return for a large outlay, there are six 
shops fronting towards Piccadilly, each possess- 
ing a well-lighted basement, and a handsome 
room above. At the rear, extending along the 
whole length of the building, is a finely-propor- 
tioned hall, called the Princes’ Hall, and intended 
to be used in the same manner as are Willis’s 
Rooms, for music, public meetings, public 
dinners, balls, &c. 

Whether we consider the proportions of this 
hall, its modelled pilasters, and ceiling, or other 
features, we notice an intention to avoid vulgar 
effects often apparent in public halls. The 
decoration of the hall, when ultimately com- 
pleted, is intended to be mainly in white and 
gold, probably with a darker and more sombre 
ceiling. 

We now turn to the galleries themselves, 
lighted from the top, in the usual manner of 
picture-galleries. These consist of a large square 
central hall, measuring 44 ft. by 45 ft. 10 in., 
and two small oblong galleries, 70 ft. in length, 
and respectively 33 ft. 10 in. and 28 ft. 6 in. in 
width. They are approached from the grand 
central entrance by a handsome and easy stair- 
case, constructed of Craigleith stone, with 
richly-modelled and solid balustrades and wall- 
linings of Rouge Griotte, Dove, St. Anne’s, and 
Joinville marble. 

The lighting has been carefully studied in 
reference to the exhibition of water-colour 
painting (a class of picture much more difficult 
to light than those executed in oil). The ven- 
tilation has been secured by ample inlets for 
fresh air throughout the rooms; other inlets. 
capable of use when required, and copious 
extraction by a double ridge, having an air- 
space between, while the external covering, 
being exposed to the wind, insures an exhaust 
from the crowded rooms below. The windows 
are also enriched with stained glass, by James 
Bell, of Great Russell-street, one panel contain- 
ing a medallion portrait of her Majesty the 
Queen. Other subjects represent Music, &c. 

The external architectural design presents us 
with a building constructed of Portland stone, 
from the best Whitbed quarries, and having a 
pronounced Greek character, indicating in every 
feature its use as a home of art. The style is 
treated freely in the doorways (with their 
curved broken lines) in the mezzanine story 
(with its baluster mullions), and in some of its 
main lines, as by its connected festoons, ex- 
tending from end to end of the building. Above 
the mezzanine story there are eight portrait 
busts, by Mr. Onslow Ford, the sculptor, placed 
in circular sunk niches, representing Sandby, 
Cozens, Girtin, Turner, D. Cox, De Wint, 
Barrett, and W. Hunt. 





The great central door, by which the picture- 
galleries are approached, is surmounted by 
two sculptured figures, representing Water- 
colour Painting, from the chisel of Mr. Ver- 
heyden, of Chelsea, whose name not long 
ago was brought prominently before the 
public. 

The richness of the architectural carving, by 
Mr. McCullock, in the lower part of the building, 
as well as the sculpture already alluded to, is 
relieved by the plain wall set back from the 
rest of the front, and extending along the whole 
facade where the picture-galleries occur inter- 
nally, and where windows are therefore not 
required. 

The whole treatment is calculated to give the 
greatest possible effect of length and size to the 
building, and has been steadily kept in view by 
the architect, even in the main feature which 
terminates the building at each end, and where 
the intentionally narrow spaces ,between the 
large columns bring up quickly the eye of the 
spectator to a halt. 

The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. R. Robson, architect, by the following :— 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen, foundations; Peto 
Bros., superstructure ; James Softly, clerk of 
works; W. G. Cannon, gasfittings; D. O. Boyd, 
heating; T. Elsley, window-gearing and iron- 
mongery ; Shoolbred, furniture ; Janes & Son, 
blinds; Burke & Co., mosaic pavements; J. 
Houghton, marble wall-lining; T. W. Helliwell 
& Co., glazing of roofs. 

We give an illustration of the Princes’ Hall. 








DESIGN FOR AN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


THE subject being opportune, we are glad to 
be enabled to give publicity to the drawings 
which obtained for Mr. Robt. A. Briggs the 
Soane Medallion for 1883. On looking into the 
plans, their strong point is seen to be the 
manner in which the several departments are iso- 
lated, but at the same time made easy of access 
from any part of the building. The general 
features of the planning are as follow :—The 
principal entrance, which is through a covered 
portico placed in the centre of the principal 
front, gives access to a spacious and well- 
lighted vestibule. Between this and the inner 
hall to the theatre and concert-hall runs the 
principal corridor, off which are the library and 
reception-room, together with its waiting-room, 
and at one end the private staircase to the pro- 
fessors’ suite, and at the other end the staircase 
to the green-rooms to the concert-hall. This 
corridor is continued round two sides of the 
building, light being obtained from spacious 
areas between it and the theatre, which also 
prevents all chance of sound being transmitted 
from one department to the other. These 
corridors give access to professors’ rooms, 
matron, luncheon-rooms, &c., placed on each 
flank of the building, each side being provided 
with separate entrances and staircases for male 
and female students. Passing the principal 
corridor, the hall to the theatre is reached, with 
staircases to the dress-circle of the theatre 
and to the concert-hall, ranged on each side; 
aud in the centre the entrance to the grand 
promenade to the theatre, which has been made 
a special feature. The theatre has been planned 
on the lines of the old Classic theatres, the 
acoustic necessities being well studied. 

On the first floor, directly over the entrance 
vestibule, is placed the grand concert - hall, 
carried up two stories and planned to accom- 
modate 300 people, with provision,for organ and 
orchestra. In immediate connexion with this 
are the green-room, room for instrumentalists, 
and on the second floor, chorus and solo singers’ 
rooms. On the other side of the concert-hall is 
situated a residence for the head professor, 
arranged on the “ flat’”’ system, with necessary 
offices, bedrooms being on the second floor. The 
class-rooms are ranged on this floor on each 
flank for male and female students. On the 
second floor are the practising-rooms, dressing- 
roons for theatre, and caretakers’ rooms. On 
this floor are the entrances to the stadents’ 
gallery of the theatre. The elevations are 
treated in a free Classic spirit, with a soupcon 
of French feeling running through. The groups 
of sculpture, which break the sky - line on 
the principal front, appropriately represent 
the four phases of Music, they being Melody, 
Harmony, Symphony, and Phantasy. Over the 
central block are placed four Italian com- 
posers, Allegri, Buononcini, Rossini, and Verdi ; 

















the sculpture above the concert-hall windows 
being supposed to represent groups of Arcadian 
musicians. Over the portico are figures repre- 
senting “‘ Music of the Past” and “ Music of 
the Futnre,” with their exponents, St. Gregor 
and Herr Wagner. On side pavilions on 
the second floor are four German composers 
-—-Gluck, Bach, Handel, Beethoven; under. 
neath which are four modern English com. 
posers, — Bennet, Sullivan, Leslie, and Mac. 
farren. 

We may add sections of the building in our 
next. 








CLOISTERS OF THE MONASTERY Or 
ST. JEROME, BELEM. 


WHEN the site upon which now stands the 
magnificent Church and Monastery of Belem 
was still called the Bairro de Restello, the 
Infante Dom Henrique (the great promoter of 
maritime discovery) erected, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, a small ermida, or chapel, 
to provide for the spiritual wants of mariners 
who anchored their vessels in the waters which 
then laved its walls. In this chapel, it is stated, 
that Vasco da Gama and his companions, as we 
have before mentioned, passed the night pre- 
viously to their embarkation in prayer. It was 
given by its founder to the Order of Christ. 
The church and monastery subsequently 
erected by Dom Manoel were intended as an 
expression of gratitude for the successful result 
of Vasco da Gama’s expedition, the site being 
selected as the spot where he embarked on 
July 8, 1497, on his adventurous voyage to 
India, and to which he returned on July 29, 
1499. The buildings were continued and com- 
pleted by Dom Manoel’ssuccessors. They were 
transferred by their founder to the Order of the 
Monks of St. Jerome, and the name of the 
locality was changed to its present one of Belem. 
(Bethlehem). The church and its monastery ~ 
have been described already in the pages of the 
Builder, and, in presenting our readers with a 
view of the cloisters of the monastery, we need 
therefore only say that they are of a more modern 
date than, and differ completely from, the rest 
of the edifice. A principal feature in our illus- 
tration is the font which adorns the cloisters 
as a work of art, and which attracts the eye 
and the admiration of every visitor. 





THE KAHLENBERG MONUMENT. 


THE BICENTENARY OF THE RELIEF OF VIENNA 
IN 16838. 


It is the intention of marking the recur- 
rence of the second centenary of the relief of 
Vienna in 1683, which will be on the 12th 
of September next, by laying the foundation- 
stone of a suitable monument in commemora- 
tion of the event. Herr Streit, architect, and 
member of the Vienna town council, who is 
the originator of the plan, submitted two alter- 
natives, either to erect an obelisk or a monu- 
ment, which should be seen far and wide. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the town council 
will undertake either, for the cost of the obelisk 
would be between 25,000 and 40,000. florins, that 
of the monumental column between 40,000 and 
70,000 florins, and they do not feel justified to 
go to such an expense. Monumental tablets in 
the church on the Kahlenberg are all tbat 1s 
intended. But enthusiasts are still sanguine 
that a monument as designed by Herr Streit, 
and of which we give a view, will be erected. 

The design of Herr Streit includes a column 
about 125 ft. high, in imitation of a Roman 
triumphal column, which would have a spiral 
stairs in the interior, leading up to the platform 
of the capital, whence a splendid view would 
be obtained over the surrounding country. The 
column, 13 ft. in diameter, would rise upon 2 
base resting upon a stylobate of three steps. 
The platform of the column would support @ 
chapel-like elevation, on the top of which would 
be placed a Victory, holding high in the right 
hand the uplifted sword, in the left the Cross, 
inclined towards Vienna, indicating that the 
liberators were Christians. The base is to be 
adorned on its four sides by large tablets, upo? 
which would be inscribed the historical events, 
and which would be surmounted by the busts 
of Emperor Leopold I., King John Sobieski, 
Duke Charles of Lothringen, and Pope Inno- 
cent XIII. The column is to be covered yer 
laurel branches running spirally upwards, vor 
the arms of all princes and countries whic 
took part in the relief of the city. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue (forty-seventh) annual meeting and prize 
distribution of the Art-Union of London was 
held on Tuesday, at noon, in the Adelphi 
Theatre, kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs. 
A. & 8. Gatti. 

In the absence of the president, Lord 
Houghton, the chair was taken by Mr. George 
Godwin, vice-president. 

Mr. J. A. Hallett, member of Cuuncil, read 
the annual report, as follows :— 

The subscription for the year just closed amounts to 
10,6932. 4s. 

The accounts of the year have been audited by Messrs. 
q. J. Fearis, and H, C. Thomas, to whom thanks will be 
presently proposed. 

The following is a brief summary of the receipts and ex- 
penditure; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed in 
the report. 

Amount of subscriptions ............seseeeeeeees 


£2,008 0 0 


£10,693 4 0 





Allotted for prizes wile 
Set apart towards providing 
works of art for accumu- 


lated payments ............... 657 6 O 
For print of the year, alma- 

nack, exhibition, report, 

On DORIOR . cscasmensscessenis 4,677 6 





7,342 12 5 
Agents’ commission and charges, adver- 
tisements, printing, postage, rent, &c. 3,350 11 7 





£10,693 4 0 
To the Local Honorary Secretaries and Agents in all 
parts of the world the thanks of this meeting are due, and 
amongst them must be especially noticed the returns made 
by Mr. Hill, Worcester, U.S.A.; Mr. Christian, Monte 
Video ; and Mr. Hodgetts, Toronto. 
The amount to be expended on prizes will be thus 
allotted :— 


I i £100 

1 a.  Sienveineennens 75 

1 Rn Se aes tee ee a 60 

Oe ING ei iivistsiscielsicadacies 50 each 
3 dic) Mltistiiduatinadbinaintediate 45 ,, 
3 ak” gilli Oi einige atlas 40 ,, 
4 PE RRA LES PETS 35 ,, 
4 NF eee eer eae eee ree co 30 ,, 
4 ak  .  ibaiadaiaiiiaiitatalmadliiacaiues Te « 
I ee ee a 20 4, 
10 sia Aaiteiiaameeuianiiiddipies mS « 


Bm oe wr 
50 Framed proofs, ‘‘ Countess of Bedford.’’ 
100 Sets of Designs from English History. 
80 Whittington Statuettes, 
10 Enamel Tazzas. 


Making, wich the prizes given to unsuccessful members, 
494 prizes. : 

If it be a true saying that the condition of that people 
is most to be envied which makes no history, but calmly 
pursues the even tenour of its way, it may, by analogy, be 
affirmed that an institution isin the most satisfactory state 
which has no violent fluctuations to report, ‘‘ no leaps and 
bounds,”’ but, with little variation, returns, from year to 
year, a sufficient income. Under these circumstances, in 
the Annual Report of the Council, it is difficult to avoid 
repetition, and easy to incur the risk of becoming weari- 
some, Nevertheless it seems to be a wholesome custom, 
on the annually recurring occasion of meeting the sub- 
scribers, to make a statement of our proceedings during 
the past year, and, in passing, to give a glance at such 
matters as are interesting to those who watch the progress 
of art in this country. 

One point which we have always chronicled is the occur- 
rence, through death, of vacancies in the ranks of those 
either immediately connected with the association, or with 
the world of art in general. Foremost amongst such cases 
at the present time, in the interest of the Art-Union, is the 
loss of Mr. Lewis Pocock, who died, after a very short ill- 
ness, on the 17th October last, at the age of seventy-five. 
In the early days of the Art-Union, in conjunction with his 
colleague as hon. secretary, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Pocock 
brought out an edition of Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
witha series of twenty de-igns in outline, uniform with the 
series of twenty-two produced by the Art-Union. He also 
engaged the late Dean Alford to write a poem onthe Lord’s 
Prayer, and secured the services of Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, 
R.A., to illustrate it. He was for many years Treasurer of 
the Graphic Society, and an active member of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He took great 
interest in making a collection of prints, extracts and 
various matters illustrating the life and works of Dr. 
Johnson, which grew to be a work of great interest and 
importance. Of the debt which the Art-Union owes to 

m as one of its original promoters, and for constant un- 
Temitting care and supervision, it would be impossible to 
speak too highly. From thé establishment of the society 
forty-five years ago, his attention to its interests was un- 
ceasing. His absence from the council meetings was a rare 
occurrence, and he was in the habit of looking in, almost 
every day of the year, to see how things were going on. 
There could scarcely be found a parallel to this unpaid and 
devoted attention. For his unselfish and genial character, 

@ was deservedly beloved by his colleagues. It may be 
noted that, as many as thirty years ago, he devoted much 
time and money to the elaboration of a scheme for electric 
aghting, combined with the production of colour and 

wer. 

In February last, Mr. Robert Hudson died; he was a 
very old member of the council, and a frequent attendant at 
its meetings, 

On the 17th December last we lost Mr. C. J. Dimond, 
after a rather prolonged illness. Mr. Dimond’s father 
was one of the earliest promoters of the Art-Union, and for 
Several years its treasurer; he was also hon. secretary to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. His son succeeded him in 
that post, and also as a member of your council, and, as 
One of the finance committee, he rendered valuable 
assistance. 

In J une, 1882, died Cecil Lawson, too soon cut off in a 
Career which promised great results. Neglect marked the 
first few years of his public work, but he met before long 
With due recognition at the Grosvenor Gallery, when ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Garden,” ‘“‘The Voice of the Cuckoo,’’ and 
ether works, worthily placed, were fully appreciated, 
and the critics and picture-buyers speolily responded to 





the call to admire the new painter. What may be called 
heroic landscape was his chief aim. Unhappily he was 
too soon lost. 

Mr. Hablot Knight Browne, better known as “ Phiz,”’ 
as an illustrator of Dickens’s novels, died at Hove, on the 
8th of July, aged 67. Every one knows the above cited 
works, but besides these he produced much wood-en- 
graving, and worked steadily in water-colours. 

The very sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Gustave 
Doré, at the early age of 5', made a deep impression in 
Parisian art-circles, where,he had many friends. His was 
a many-sided genius, having practised sculpture as well as 
painting, and as a designer for book illustrations he was of 
extraordinary fertility. His works were, perhaps, more 
extensively known and appreciated in London than in 
Paris, where his brother artists somewhat undervalued 
him, as not having enjoyed the advantage of a thoroughly 
classical art-education. 

On the 22nd of March died Mr. Alfred Clint, late 
President of the Society of British Artists, at the age of 
76, after having ceased for some years to follow his pro- 
fession, owing to failure of sight. He acquired his tech- 
nical knowledge of painting from his father, George Clint, 

R.A., and, after trying portraits and landscape, he 
settled steadily to marine painting. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of British Artists. 

In our last two reports we alluded to two courses of 
lectures on Greek sculpture delivered by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
of the British Museum. During the past twelve months 
Mr. Newton has given a course of five lectures on ancient 
Greek painting. He observed that we could not get a 
clear idea of the history of ancient sculpture without 
investigating, so far as our imperfect knowledge permits, 
the characteristic and successive stages of ancient paint- 
ing. Tracing the progress of Greek art through its earliest 
stages, Mr. Newton noted the names of the great painter, 
Polygnotus of Thasos; Apollodorus, who first painted 
objects as they appeared to the eye, discarding the con- 
ventionalities of earlier styles; Zeuxis, who excelled in 
chiaroscuro ; Parrhasius, who, in painting the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, introduced, by way of climax, Agamemnon 
veiling his head, as if a father’s grief should be left to the 
imagination ; and Apelles, who alone was permitted to 
paint the portrait of Alexander the Great. By the common 
consent of antiquity, his picture of ‘“‘ Venus rising from 
the Sea”’ was judged to be his greatest work. 

In painting on vases in the best period of Greek art, the 
line of demarcation between painting and the subordinate 
art of keramography became strongly marked. The vases 
then produced do not attempt to imitate the effect of 
light on colour, which was accomplished by the great 
masters their contemporaries. The vase-painter never 
lost sight of technical conditions, and produced designs 
which for decorative fitness and beauty have never been 
surpassed. 

The mural paintings discovered in the cities of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiwe, served, for the most part, for 
the decoration of private houses, and their number, 
beauty, and variety give us an. idea of the beauty and 
wealth of the Italian towns of the Augustan age. Ina 
catalogue of these paintings published in 1868, there were 
nearly 2,000 known, and several hundreds have since been 
discovered. They were generally set in compattments 
bounded by rich arabesque borders. The subjects of the 
a were nearly all mythological, or scenes from real 

ife: their general character was idyllic, not dramatic. 
There was more of voluptuous serenity than of heroic 
earnestness in the motive of pictures,—Cupid and Venus, 
Apollo and Bacchus, were depicted rather than Homeric 
or Euripidean subjects. 

In a general review of matters connected with art during 
the year, we cannot pass over so important an event as the 
opening of the New Law Courts. Their creation will 
remove the site of the Temple of Themis from the time- 
honoured precincts of the Palace of Westminster to the 
more convenient neighbourhood, for members of the Bar, 
of the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Not ayear goes by without affording an example of some 
addition, of more or less importance, to that wonderful 
exhibition of specimens of me every sg 4 of the 
decorative arts of every country in the world, the South 
Kensington Museum. The latest acquisition is the re- 
markable collection of objects of art made by the late Mr. 
John Jones, which is an exceptional instance of untiring 
research. In noticing this bequest, a recent number of 
the Builder remarked that ‘‘There is nothing in it which 
does not represent the best class of woak of its school, 
whatever our opinion as to that school generally may be. 





We make this qualifying remark, because we feel that we. 


must distinguish between what is good of its class, what is 
well designed according to its style, and admirable in its 
workmanship, and what is artistically the best type per se. 
It is natural that the Seuth Kensington authorities should 
be exceedingly gratified at being able to present to their 
visitors and students so complete a collection of artistic 
furniture, which was before so imperfectly represented 
in the Museum, and which, owing to the exceptional cost- 
liness of most of the articles, they could not have hoped 
to be enabled to secure from ‘oem funds. But there is 
another side to the matter,—splendid workmanship, which 
spares no trouble or expense in attaining perfect execution 
is a quality to be enthusiastic over for its own sake, no 
doubt, but it would be wrong for any who are aiming at 
guiding public taste in any degree to overlook the fact 
that this beautiful workmanship represents a period of 
somewhat corrupt taste, and that the collection includes a 
great deal which, however original and costly in workman- 
ship, illustrates a somewhat vitiated artistic style, and is 
not to be held up as an example of what ornament and 
artistic design ought to be. The works of the Louis 
Quinze and Louis Seize periods exemplify some of the 
richest, most gorgeous, and most painstaking, as well as 
most successful work that the world has ever seen; but 
they represent also, in some instances, a frivolous and false 
taste,—the true indication of the liking of a society which 
prized riches and ostentation above pure taste in art. The 
cause of all this is to be found in the fact that the ornamen- 
tists of the period did not look to Nature for guidance ; they 
turned to artificial objects, and the reminiscence of 
another and an extinct style. Ornament is, at its best, the 
kind of design which results from the application of 
thought to the treatment of natural forms. It is not imi- 
tation of Nature; it is Nature taken as a basis on which 
to build a new creation, and a design of human invention. 
But there are not to be found many examples of French 
work of the eighteenth century which come under this 
definition of ornament. Ornament may be very good and 
very interesting, so long as it is treated in such a manner 
as to emphasise the construction and expression of the 
furniture to which it is applied ; but the ornament in much 
eighteenth-century French work seems put together with- 
out any intellectual connexion with the articles to which 
it is attached, and appears to be placed there because the 





artist did not know what else to adopt. There is no doubt 
about the exquisite workmanship, and the richness of the 
material adds not a little to the effect ; but there is felt to 
be an absence of mind,—of relevancy of the ornament to the 
body of the work, Still there are things in the collection 
which rise above such as we have alluded to. There are 
astonishing pieces of work in regard to execution and in 
fine and pure taste. It must be conceded that this collec- 
tion includes many specimens which represent the best 
qualities of eighteenth-century art. Many of the delicate 
and feminine-looking bits of furniture have been in the 
possession of princesses and ladies of the period to which 
they belong. Several were the property of Marie An- 
toinette, They seem to bring us into a closer familiarity 
with the life and the tastes of the people who lived amongst 
them. The exhibition is unquestionably a most remark- 
able one, and a great gain to the nation, and it is to be hoped 
that the gift may set an example to others who have such 
treasures, and no relations with a more direct claim to 
them. The interest which it has for all educated people as 
the representative of a school is very great, and Jet artisans 
study it diligently and observantly, and while profiting by 
the examples which it offers of patient and refined work- 
manship, let it also be a warning against taking some of 
the examples as models of artistic taste.”’ 

In our report for the year 1880 we took occasion to state 
that, by the liberality of Mr. Edward Harris, a citizen of 
Preston, the city would be shortly provided with an art- 
gallery and museum, at the estimated cost of some 70,000/., 
for which the Corporation undertook to provide a site, the 
value of which was stated at 20,000/. e design of the 
building was entrusted to Mr. Jas. Hibbert, who was com- 
missioned by the Harris trustees, to visit several edifices 
of a cognate character, in this country and on the Con- 
tinent, with a view to combining their several excellencies 
in this result. The building will be of the Greek Ionic 
order, having four distinct frontages, and will be com- 
pletely isolated from houses around it. A sum of 10,0002. 
further is placed with the Corporation, on interest, to be 
expended annually on additions to the reference library 
museum, and art-galleries, and the result may be looke¢ 
for as somewhat unique in the case of a provincial town. 
Preston vy well be proud of this contribution to the art- 
culture of the country. 

At Leek there has been inaugurated a new building, 
called the Nicholson Institute,—combining picture-gallery, 
art-schools, and news-room, The estimated cost of the 
whole is 8,6852, 

A passing word of praise must be given to an exhibition 
of pictures opened in April last, in the schoolroom con- 
nected with an East-end church, that of St, Jude, White- 
chapel. The collection in question was started by the 
vicar, the Rev. 8. A. Barnett, and consisted of pictures, 
lext by various owners and artists, and the style of the 
exhibits was such as to come home to the sympathies of 
hard-worked and little-educated people. The gathering 
comprised several of Israels’ pictures, a considerable 
number of Mr. Brett’s small oil studies for his greater 
works, lent by Mr. Devitt, Briton Riviere’s ‘‘ Roman 
Foliday,’’ and several good works by Long, Collier, Frith, 
Burgess, and others. The value of the display was greatly 
enhanced by the rece mee of a catalogue, sold at the low 
price of 1d., in which the principal pictures received some 
brief explanation or comment calculated to direct attention 
to the main point in the work, and to suggest a moral to 
be derived from it. The originators have done very much 
to bring many people within reach of a new form of enjoy- 
ment, higher than any they have generally had access to, 
and the effort, which cannot be without permanent results 
for good, is worthy of all praise. It would be absurd to 
expect too much from the mere glimpse which the exhibi- 
tion can afford. It is something, however, that these work- 
men should have an opportunity of seeing what a good 
picture is, and generally there is some kindly educated 
erson present who explains the works to willing groups of 
steners,—and we know not to what extent the seed thus 
sown may germinate. Few of us allow ourselves to dwell 
on the life of the countless multitudes who fill the East End 
of London : if we did, we should almost despair at the 
thought of the iron necessity which hems it in, It alter- 
nates, for the most part, between the workshop and the 
narrow tenement,—perhaps between the dock-yard and the 
single squalid room. To amend and alter this state of 
things an attempt is doubtless being made, but not a tenth 
part as widely as it ought to be,—still it would cause some 
astonishment were a list published of those men and 
women,—barristers and men of letters,—and women deli- 
cately nurtured, who, notin the East End only, but in 
many districts of London, go regularly night after night to 
hold classes and do social work, with a view to civilising 
those who, as a rule, are surrounded only by debasing 
associations. It is stated that the exhibition just men- 
tioned was visited by 34,644 persons; that 10,000 copies of 
the 1d. catalogue were sold, and, though it was open free, 
upwards of 401. was collected in the boxes for voluntary 
contributions. 

The presentation work for the current year is a fine plate 
engraved by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, from the picture by Mr, 
Alfred Elmore, R.A., exhibited in the Academy in 1860 
showing the Queen Marie Antoinette insulted by the crowd 
of sans-culottes in the Tuileries on the 20th June, 1792. To 
appreciate the situation shown in the picture, it is neees- 
sary to give a brief sketch of the state of matters at the 
time. 5n the 20th June, 1791, the position of the king, 
Louis XVI., in the face of his revolted subjects, became 
daily more intolerable ; 600,000 of the principal families of 
France had gone to join, in foreign parts, the friends and 
relations of the queen, and at length the king resolved to 
evade his jailors and join the fugitives. At midnight on the 
20th the king and queen, his sister Madame Elizabeth, the 
dauphin, ant the young yee succeeded in quitting the 
Tuileries, one by one, and in reaching a spot where a travel- 
ling-carriage was in waiting for them. They passed the 
barrier safely, and got as far as St. Menehould, where they 
were recognised by the son of the | mesagcennce and compelled 
to pass the night in a small chamber over a grocer’s shop in 
the town. That night the fair hair of the queen turned 
white with grief. e next day they were brought back to 
Paris amidst the hootings of the mob, aad again lodged in 
the Tuileries. From that day the proceedings of the in- 
surgents became more and more insulting, till on the 20th 
June, 1792, the day marked by the incidents in our picture, 
the movement culminated in the storming of the Tuileries 
by the mob. Some 80,000 people had gathered together, 
and, armed with pikes and other impromptu weapons under 
the guidance of one Santerre, ? brewer, they broke open 
the palace doors, and swarmed all over the place; and 
overpowering and hacking to pieces the Swiss Guard, they 
penetrated to the wine-cellars, and the whole palace was 
soon filled by a swarm of intoxicated wretches, yelling, 
howling, and rioting in the madness of their triumph, 
Then some of the queen’s attendants brought her children 
to her, in order that their presence, by ning the mob, 
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might serve asa buckler to their mother. They placed 
them in the depth of a window. They wheeled in front of 
this the council-table. Preserving & noble demeanour in 
this dreadful situation, the queen held the dauphin before 
ber seated on the table, her arm was round her daughter's 
waist, an adame Elizabeth stood near. A young girl, 
of pleasing appearance and respectably att came 
forward and bitterly reviled in the coarsest terms |’Autri- 
chienne. The queen, struck by the contrast between the 
rage of this young girl and the gentleness of her face 
said to her, in a kind tone, “‘ Why do you hate me? Have I 
done you any injury?” ‘‘ No, not to me,”’ replied the pretty 
patriot; “ but it is 72 who cause the misery of the 
nation.”’ ‘* Poor child,’’ replied the queen, ‘‘some one 
has told you so, and deceived you. t interest can I 
have in making the people miserable? The wife of a king, 
mother of the dauphin, I am a Frenchwoman in all the 
feelings of my heart, as a wife anda mother. Ishall never 
again see my own country. I can only py or un- 
happy in France. I was happy when you loved rre.”’ This 
o-~ reproach touched the heart of the young girl, and 

er anger was effaced, She asked the queen’s pardon, 
saying, ‘‘ I did not know you, but I see that you are govd.”’ 
In the picture before us Mr. Elmore has vigorously epito- 
mised the whole French revolution. The leading figures of 
the mob are finely distinguished. Foremost, leaning over 
the table, is an old ophthalmic hag, with a horrible grin, 
and skinny brown arms, who snaps her fingers at the group. 
Then the thoughtful, pitying girl of a better class already 
noted. Then there is the horrid old man, whose mocking 
violence a demagogue restrains, Far behind, amongst 
acythe-blades, tricoloured flags, and weapons, we ob- 
serve an admirable Hogarthian touch, the great vault of 
a shouting, stupid mouth, the only part of the face, except 
the tip of the nose, that is visible. But the crown of the 
whole is what it should be, the face of Marie Antoinette, 
which, without being theatrical, is instinct with noble 
dignity and the pride of centuries of crowned ancestors,— 
not defiant, or Boadicean, or Dong but tranguilly im- 
movable and queenly. It would be difficult to quote any 
picture in which the several !characterlstics of a scene are 
more distinctly individualised and streneny marked than in 
this composition. The translation into black and white, 
by Mr. Sharpe, is worthy of the powerful treatment of the 
original by Mr. Elmore. 


In concluding our report we could not do better than cull 
afew remarks from an address delivered on the opening of 
the Dundee Fine Art Exhibition, by Sir Wm. Fettes 
Douglas, President of the Royal Scottish Academy. He 
said ‘‘the attention now given to art in this country is one 
of the most curious of the innumerable reasonable, un- 
reasonable and fantastic fashions of the ne ¢ Fifty years 

o art was recognised only by the few, and then only asa 
ing, although somewhat pleasant accomplishment, and 
never dreamed it would become, as it is becoming, a great 
power in the world,—indeed, it seems not unlikely to usurp 
a larger share of the world’s attention than it ought legiti- 
mately to win. ... Books of to-day very often consist of 
pictures with a word or two of letter-press,—not, as in a 
proper division of labour, of letterpress with accompanying 
pictorial illustrations. ..,. Unlessin the gloomy regions of 
abstract science, every department of human activity calls 
in the assistance of art, Natural philosophy claims its 
+ grape claims its illustration,—romance seeks to 
add art’s piquancy to its own,—and I need not speak of its 
activity as an advertising medium. Much of all this, as I 
said before, is the result of fashion, and it is to be hoped 
that before the fashion can change, art will have become 
incorporated, so to speak, in the very nature of the next 
succeeding generation, and will then hold its position per- 
manently as a necessary of life. Asin morals constant con- 
tact with pure and upright conduct is the best, indeed the 
only true, education, so in art, familiamty with beautiful, 
not necessarily expensive, objects will inform better than a 
thotsand schools. They speak a language which does not 
need to be learned, and is more eloquent than the thousand 
conventions and rules of a thousand teachers... .. In this 
country, and in the vast majority of the very best of us, a 
love of art is an artificial accomplishment, and not a spon- 
taneous feeling. Probably the spontaneity will supervene } 
with culture ; for habits of mind are as certainly trans- 
missible as habits of body, aptitude for culture not less so 
than tendency to crime, and with our mind’s eye we may 
look forward to our successors possessing intuitively the 
sense of the beautiful and the true which may make life 
itself, and its surroundings, one long enjoyment.”’ 


Let us add that, looking to the persistent endeavours of 
the Art-Union for forty-five years to spread abroad a love 
of art amongst the people, we may hope to have contributed 
& little stone to the cairn of art-culture of which Sir W. F. 
Douglas speaks in hopeful terms. 


The Chairman.—Ladies and Gentlemen : It is 
my duty and pleasure to move the adoption of 
the report which has just now been read to you. 
{ shall occupy but a very few minutes in doing 
so, if only in consequence of the coldness of the 
day, and which will make you all very anxious, 
I should think, to get to the business of the 
morning. I am sure you would think that I 
was much wanting in feeling if the first words 
I addressed to you by way of comment on the 
report were not directed to the late Mr. Lewis 
Pocock, with whom I worked in a labour of love 
for half a life, and at a time when the duties of 
the officers of this society were very much 
more onerous, though still honorary, than they 
are now,—the staff being small,—when sitting 
ap all night for the benefit of others seemed 
only a good joke; when no labour was too great 
in the endeavour to insure the success of the 
institution which he and others had established. 
No one can speak more warmly than I can of his 
undeviating kindness and goodnessof heart, and 
of his evenness of temper. He was never put 
out, never unwilling to undertake the fullest 
share of the labour which we had to perform. 
Fortunately in this country,—where more men 
than in any other country that I have ever 
heard of are to be found willing to do work for 
nothing,—the torch is still handed on: there is 
still some one to take it up, and on this occa- 
sion I am very glad to find that, by an omission 


in the report, I am the first to mention that we 
have, in Mr. Zouch Troughton,—one of the 
earliest and most eminent of our members, 
and who has produced one of the few poetical 
plays which will mark this nineteenth century, 
—a gentleman who has been found willing to 
take Mr. Pocock’s place as one of our honorary 
secretaries. One word, too, as to Mr. C. J. 
Dimond. Ihave grieved greatly at his death. 
He was an old friend of this institution ; indeed, 
he was an hereditary councillor, for his father 
was on the Council. Mr. Dimond was a great 
friend of the Art- Union, and not only of the Art- 
Union, but of every artist needing aid and 
counsel. You will have noticed that the amount 
subscribed this year is not quite so large as we 
have been in the habit of receiving. The matter 
scarcely needs comment, because subscriptions 
of this kind must alter, they must vary, one 
year must show better results than another; 
but the circumstarce needs observation because 
of the fact that the whole of the statements 
which have accompanied the reports of the local 
honorary secretaries affirm that it is simply the 
badness of trade which has led to the compara- 
tive smallness of their returns; and this is not 
merely the case in England, but from Australia 
and from other of the colonies the samestatement 
comes. Under the circumstances, however, 
10,6001. is a very large amount, after all, to be 
collected in a year, and from year to year, as we 
succeed in doing, to say nothing of the large 
excesses which we have had in previous years. 
The print which every member has received in 
return for his subscription is a very charming 
work most charmingly engraved. For the next 
year we shall also have a very fine print. I may 
just glance very briefly at one or two other points 
in thereport. And first with regard to the mural 
decorations which have been catalogued as 
having been found at Pompeii, some two. 
thousand in number. It has occurred to me to 
urge most strongly for years the desirability of 
the study and practice of mural decoration in 
England. It seems to me most extraordinary 
that this branch of art is not pursued in this 
country. Theusands and tens of thousands of 
pounds have been spent in London and country 
towns of late years in the erection of town-halls 
and parish-halls, of which sums not one six- 
pence, as far as I know (except in the case of 
Manchester Town-hall, which is a special excep- 
tion), has been devoted to anything that may be 
called mural decoration of high artistic character, 
and I am firmly convinced that until we do 
attempt mural decoration of a high class, until 
we lead young artists by premiums, by pay- 
ments indeed, to turn their attention to the 
subject, and until we can induce the elder and 
leading artists to lead their younger brethren by 
working at mural decorations themselves, we 
can scarcely expect to have an English school 
of art. At present, Government does little in the 
matter, and it is difficult to get local bodies to 
do anything. If there were any boards who 
could see their way to devoting sums annually 
to the production of such works the public 
would be the gainers no less than the artists 
and the buildings which they adorned. I would 
wish to emphasise for a moment the exhibition 
that was held at Whitechapel, as mentioned in 
the report, and which served to show in what a 
simple way ladies and gentlemen who possess 
pictures and other works of art, and who will 
give a little time to the management of such 
exhibitions, may greatly minister to affording 
delight and elevating pleasure to their less well- 
to-do neighbours. If the good which such exhi- 
bitions conferred were more often thought of 
than it is, I think they would be more fre- 
quently held. The two or three exhibitions 
which have been held in Whitechapel have been 
highiy appreciated by those for whom they were 
intended, and have been productive of a large 
amount of good. Anevent which concerns us, and 
which will be memorable in the history of art 
exhibitions, will take place this week, that is, the 
opening of the new Art Galleries in Piccadilly. 
The Prince of Wales, with thut kindness and 
wonderful energy which enable His Royal 
Highness to do so much, is to open the galleries 
on Friday evening next. As many of you may 
have noticed, the building externally has claims 
on attention. The “ Prince’s Hall,” as it is called, 
and which will be used for various public purposes, 
is a very fine apartment. There is this one new 
point to note in connexion with the exhibitions 
to be held there, and that is that the exhibition 
is no longer to be confined to the works of the 
members of the Institute, but will be open to 
all painters in water-colours. Therefore the 
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opening of the new building will mark a new 
departure for water-colour painters, and thig 
year’s exhibition of water-colours (in which we 
are known to excel) will, it is to be hoped, be g 
memorable one. I may, in this connexion, draw 
attention te the proposal made on the part of 
the Council of the Royal Albert Hall, who, ag 
you know, have an exhibition of art-works from 
year to year coincident with that at the Royal 
Academy. The Council of the Albert Ha 
have made this exhibition a little later these 
last two years, and they have announced that 
any painter who may have sought to have his 
picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
who may have received from the Academy a 
note saying that his picture is returned merely 
for want of room, may have his picture 
hung in the exhibition of the Albert Hall without 
having to pass any further tribunal or examina- 
tion, so as to give it the benefit of such publicity 
as the Albert Hall can offer. I need say little 
more. You all know how much good the Art- 
Union of London has done and is doing for the 
advancement and popularisation of art, although 
there are those who affect not to be cognisant 
of what is justly due to its efforts. It would be 
exasperating, were it not amusing, to hear of 
discussions on the best means of spreading works 
of art among the masses of the people, in which 
not one word is said as to the efforts,—efforts 
which have been successful in no small degree, 
and which are within the cognisance of large 
masses of people,—of the Art-Union of London 
in that direction. It seems to me preposterous, 
What other society has ever succeeded in intro- 
ducing art to the homes of the people as the 
Art-Union of London has done? We have 
sent the best engravings of the best pictures 
of the age far and wide,—into the shanties and 
log huts of the Backwoods, as well as into the 
dining-rooms and garrets of London. People 
who affect to ignore the great work done 
by the Art-Union of London forget that but 
for the action of that body the art of 
medal die-engraving would have died out. 
With regard to bronzes, again, where would 
English bronze-founding (particularly with 
regard to the smaller castings) have been but 
for the impetus that was given toit by the Art- 
Union of London? I will not say any more, 
but beg to move the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Birch seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. Hallett said he had the privilege of pro- 
posing the next resolution, and he considered it 
a great privilege, because he had a very goud 
opportunity of judging of the work done vy the 
gentlemen to whom it referred. The resolution 
was as follows :— 


‘That this meeting offers its best thanks to 
Mr. E. E. Antrobus and Mr. R. Z. S. Troughton for 
their unfailing efforts to promote, as honorary 
secretaries, the interests of this society.” 


As a tolerably regular attendant at the council 
meetings he was enabled to see how those 
gentlemen devoted their time and attention to 
the interests of the Art-Union of London, and 
the least the meeting could do was to express 
its hearty thanks to them for their assiduity in 
the performance of their duties. 

Mr. James Hopgood, in seconding the motion, 
said he could bear similar testimony to that 
which had been borne by Mr. Hallett. 

Mr. Antrobus, in replying, expressed the very 
deep regret which he felt at the loss he and the 
society had sustained by the death of his 
late colleague, Mr. Lewis Pocock, with whom 
he had worked for a great number of years with 
the greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Troughton also replied, observing that 
the resolution, so far as it applied to himself, 
must have more reference to the services which 
he hoped to render in the future than to those 
which he had been able to render in the past, as 
he had been but recently appointed. He had 
been asked to move the following resolution :— 


‘‘That the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to Messrs. A. & S. Gatti for their kindness in per- 
mitting the meeting to be held in their theatre, and 
to Mr. Jecksand to Mr. Charker for the arrange- 
ments they have made.” 


The motion was duly carried, the Chairman 
adding a few words with reference to the kind- 
ness with which Messrs. Gatti and the other 
gentlemen named had met the wishes of the 
Art-Union. 

Miss Bros and Miss A. A. Cowell having been 
appointed to preside at the wheels, the drawing 
for prizes commenced, after the thanks of the 





meeting had been given to the Chairman for his 
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‘ces. Later in the day the chair was 
taken by Mr. Hopgood. In accordance with 
oar custom, we append a list of the prize- 

ners :— 

titled to select a work of art of the value of 1001.— 
J.J. Daw, Tavistock. 

'"51.—-Dr. A. Davey, Ryde, I.W. 
gol —T. C. Lynn, King Edward-street. 
501, -W. H. F. Baily, Port Adelaide; J. Fairweather, 


delaide. 
M51 — Miss Dugern, Peterborough; F. W. Evans, 306, 
Gity-road ; H. Fisher, Christchurch, N.Z. 
L—E. J. Bonfellow, Yarmouth; C. E. Pooley, Vic- 
toria, B.C. ; W. Russell, Knightrider-street. 
}_g§, P. Acton, Bromley; — Atkinson, Carlisle; 
c. H. Overall, Guildhall; J. W.G, Settle, Horncastle. 
301.-D. Desbois, High Holborn; R. Jones, Flint; M. 
iJiane, Limerick; R. T. Walkern, Kingston, Ont. 
951.—R. Beales, M.D., Congleton ; Mrs. Dickeson, Fins- 
park; W. Downe, Lower Tulse-hill; J. F. Roberts, 
Montevideo. . 
901.8. Carlisle, Port Elizabeth; W. C. Gibbs, Oak- 
ands, U.S.A. ; G. Harrison, Grove End-road ; R. Johnson, 
Walthamstow ; John Perry, Battle; W. Sanderson, Canter- 


J . O. Banks, Ash; T. Bogle, Buenos Ayres; W.J. 
Bridgland, Seven Sisters’-road ; C. Burley, Sittingbourne ; 
W. Clarke, Stockton; G. Goddard, Carthusian-street ; 
4. A. Henley, Woodbridge; R. Hull, Ambleside; Jn. 
Hunt, Maidstone ; J, Morris, Christ’s Hospital, 

10.—C. Barnard, Epsom; R. Brett, 12, Lancaster- 
street, W.; W. H. Crossley, Maltby; T. A. Currie, Dum- 
fries; G. S. Davies, Melbourne; G. T, Davis, Quebec; 
Wm. Farr, Stockport; C. Harte, Barnet; R. A. Kerr, 
Braddock; W. Lunn, Sandhurst, Vic.; C. Mansell, Bir- 
mingham ; Jno. Needham, Melbourne; C. Nott, New 
Southgate; J. Perkins, Harborough; Wm, Whinneral, 
iverpool. 

a hy ! of the Countess of Bedford.—B. Ander- 
son, Greenhill, Ireland; W.Apporton, Acomb; F. Ashby, 
Birkenhead; Alf. Bailiff, Raymond- buildings; W. H. 
Barber, Buckingham-road ; A. Brodie, Stratford; J. W. 
Carrington, Barbadoes; Geo. Carter, Greenwich; G. J. 
Chadwin, Kew; G. A. Chapman, Lewisham; Colnaghi & 
Co., Pall-mall; De la Fernandz, Grenada; J, F. Garrick, 
Christchurch, N. Z.; H. W. Gurney, Thornton Heath; 
Alfred Harrison, Upper Westbourne-terrace ; Miss Hamil- 
ton, 21, Conduit-street; E. Hand, Amersham-road; D. 
Hay, Shanghai; W. L. Heath, Bride-lane; Rev. J. Henley, 
Ranscombe; J. T. Herbert, Ash; J. Holby, St. John’s, 
N.B.; Capt. Jex, 51, Pall-mall; Dan. Kirlew, Beckenham ; 
¢. G. Lansing, Knowle-road; W. Lane, Kingston; Mr. W. 
G. Lees, New Barford; C. M‘Bean, Bartholomew-lane ; 
Miss H. McDonald, Southampton ; H. V. Michele, Moor- 
gate-street; A. L. McLaren; Ontario; W. Morgan, Swan- 
sea; D. B. Morries, Liverpool; J. H. Murchison, Junior 
Carlton Club; J, Ollivant, Stainton; R. B. Otley, Lad. 
brooke-square; Jas. Paine, Toronto; F. Russell (Pringle), 
Adelaide; W. Richardson, Arundel; T. Ritchie, Longford, 
Tasmania; F. C. Sharland, Hammersmith; 8. Shedliek, 
Martin’s-lane ; T. Smartt, Horncastle ; C. B. Toale, Darley ; 
(, A. Stany, Stock Exchange ; E. Stamford, Honiton; H, 
J. Sturt, 89, Wood-street; L. C. Weir, Cirencester; A, 
White, Great George-street; Wm. William, Windsor, 
Victoria. 

A Terra-Cotta Statuette of Whittington.—W. Abbott, 
Holbeach; J. D. Atchison, Battle; R. Baker, Green 
Farm; W. H. Barber, Buckingham-street ; M. Bar- 
tholomew, Birmingham ; - Bell, Queenstown, 
(.4.H.; W. F. Bird, Walmer; W. J. Bishop, Wellington, 
N.Z.; A. Booth, Camden-road ; Robt. Botting, Carshalton ; 
John Bowler, Wanstead ; — Browning, Colchester; J. C. 
Bull, Warwick; Miss Burgess, 15, Maida Vale; M. J. 
Butler, Lothbury ; H. W. Callan, excue ; W. Canning, 
Borton; H. V. jin Fg Rye; A. C. MR al cy Cin. 
ciunati; Emma Churches, Mallala; J. Clegg, Bolton; 
dno. H. Coes, Worcester, Mar.; W.H.8S, Cutler, Putney ; 
D, Davies, Merthyr; T. Davis, Wallaroo; W. B. Dean, 
Launceston; H. W. Dee, Sherwood-street; 8S. A. Della 
Rocea, Lambeth Walk; J. Elliott, Rotherham ; Ed. Flats, 
Sheffield; G. Foden, Huddersfield; W.L. Gordon, Barn- 
hill; Hy. Grant, Fenchurch-street; Hy. Grissell, Mon- 
tagu-square; Jno, Guinane, Limerick; Mrs. J, G. Hall, 
Canterbury ; Mrs. Horspool, Northampton; J. A. Hirst 
Ripley; Dr. A. J. Johnson, Toronto; Thos. Kennedy, O1 
Jewry Chambers; Alf. Kimber, Lombard-street; J. R. 
Kinninimont, Hendon; A. C. Knowles, Stockton; A. C 
lamb, Dundee; I. Latimer, Plymouth; Geo. Lawford, 
Sherbrook Lodge ; Harriet Mann, Hastings; Dr. F. N. Man- 
nung, Sydney ; Edward Marsh, Dudley; J.J. Marsh, Leeds; 
J. H, Matheos, Halifax; S. Mayer, Mayence; J. Miller, 
Staleybridge ; A. Mitchell, Leytonstone; A. McCombe, 
Armagh ; D. McKenzie, Dunfermline ; Miss M. E. Moore, 
Tunbridge Wells; R. L, Monk, (Manchester; J. Phillips, 
South Hackney; Rev. Dr. Oliver, Gordon-square; 9. 
Parkinson, Skipton; Chas. Pearce, Sydney ; Miss Phillips, 
ony. J.P. Pool, Merthyr; 8S. frackotten, Islington ; 
Mrs. G. Reid, Broadwater Town Bars; Capt. W. R. 
Russell; Mrs. Simpson, Bolton; A. M, Smith, Green- 
lanes; Geo. Smith, St. John’s Wood; Mrs. C. Somerton, 
Clifton; W. H. Stott, Stockport; — Ward, Camden- 
square; E. W. Way, Adelaide; J. C. Wills, Bowen ; 
J. N. Williams, Frimley, N.Z.; W. C. Wills, Sydney; 
W. Wilson, D.D., Edinburgh; E. W. Whitney, 31, Fin- 
land-street; E. P. Youell, Dilston. 

Fnamelled Tazza,—Robt. B. Cussens ; J. P. Dennis, 

ew Bond-street; J. Drewett, Kingston; C. Lilburn, 
Sunderland ; J. Maebeth, London, Ontario; Mrs. Mills, 
Oxford-street ; E. L, Moulton, Bedford; F. T. Stockwell, 
per Wm, Turner, Spennymoor; And. Volum, 

g. 

4 Volume of Nine Scenes from English History.—H. W 
(kell, Tunstall ; H. E. ‘Nberti. Sm s.8. Alcock, 
(0. Bethune-road, Stoke Newington; Dr. J. T. Arlid e, 

igh Grove, Stoke-on-Trent ; W. G. Ashburner, Elliscales 
nr Dalton-in-Furness; G. Bartlett, 26, Campbell- 
ree Hall Park, W.; Chas. 8. Barton, Worcester, 
g eA. N. E. Beamish, Okawa, Hawkes Bay, N.Z.; 
5S J, Becher, 109, Leadenhall-street, 8.E.; Dr. F. M. 

eckett. High-street, Ely; M. S. Bell, Napier, N.Z.; 
Billinghurst, West View, Caterham; H. L. J. 
aeene, 66, Great Percy-street, W.C.; B. Bonnor, Barn- 
Hers, Gloucestershire ; 8. B. Bowles, 11, Anglesea-street, 
i: C. Brown, 41, Lothbury, E.C.; F. C. Buck, 
rn ore-street, W.; J. M. Cambridge, Ashburton, 
Chu, A abez Cave, Manor-road, Stoke Nowington; W. R 

vurch, High-street, Sutton, Surrey; H. M. Cobb: 
hr Rochester ; E. C. Cook, 476, Oxford-street, W. » 

-. Creed, 95, Prince of Wales’s-road, N.W.; Alex: 


jecuaman, 42, Camden-square, N.W.;.W. Drury, Hud: 


? 





F. W. Essex, 9, Bowness-square, Catford - | 


| W.J. Fisher, Christchurch, N.Z. ; Miss Fitch, Sone ; 


Wm. Foster, Harrowin’s House, Bradford ; W. 
Frith, Stafford ; Rev. C. Gape, Rushall, Scole, Nor- 
folk; M. Gentry, Langthorne Works, Stratford, E. ; 
W. S. Goode, care of C. Mason, 182, St. John’s-street-road, 
E.C.; Edwin Gordon, Upper Richmond-road, Putney ; Jas, 
Gregory, 19, Church-gate, Loughborough ; Jas. Grover, 
Wilton Works, New North-road, N.; Mrs. A. Groves, 
Handel House, Newport, Mon.; Geo. Hague, Geelong, 
Victoria; H. H. Hayward, 38, Harley-street, W.; Abner 
Hendee, Hartford, U.S.A.; Dr. Jno. Hillier, Sandwich ; 
Frederick Horton, 13. Tremlett-grove, Upper Boreeny 3 
A. Howecroft, 14, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden; H. P. 
Hughes, 77, Holland-park, W.; M. Irving, 16, Acomb- 
street, Manchester; J. A. Jameson, Hull; Dr. H. J. 
Johnstone, High View, Ramsgate ; H. Jones, 116, Grange- 
road, Middlesbro’; Thos. King, New Plymouth, N.Z. ; 
F. J. Kingsbury, 65, Paulet-road, Camberwell ; 8. Knaggs, 
Huddersfield; F. N. Lamb, 5, Bow Church-yard, E.C. ; 
Mrs. L. Lea, Robe, 8.A.; Olindo Leitao (J. P.), Oporto; 
R. G. Lloyd, 6, West Kensington-gardens ; W. Luscombe 
(J.P.), Clarham, Plymouth; Robert Mathieson, High- 
street, Falkirk ; Robert McNamee, Cheadle, Staff.; Charles 
J. Morris, Larkhall-lane, Clapham ; F. A. Morris, American 
Nurseries, Leytonstone; J. E. Munn, P.Q., Ashford, 
Kent ; Geo. Munnings, 82, Albert-street, N. W.; R.Murphy, 
Christchurch, N.Z.; G. T. Nicholson, Nicholson House, 
Sunderland ; R. Osborne, 20, Palmerston-road, Southsea ; 
J. Osmond, 79, Clifton-street, Finsbury, E.C.; A, Pass- 
mann, Buenos Ayres; H. J. Pattison, 13, Avenue Elmers, 
Surbiton; T. J. Pearce, Cefn, Merthyr; C. Rake, Ade- 
laide, S.A. ; Miss 8. A. Randall, 393, Mare-street, Hackney ; 
Rev. T. M. Raven, Crakehall, Vic., Bedale; Rev. T, Red- 
fern, Trefonen, Oswestry ; W. Riley, St. Martin’s-at- 
Palace, Norwich; G. O. Risdon, M.D., Wells, Somerset ; 
Wm. Rogers, Adelaide, S.A.; W. H. Rowe, Great Gaddes- 
den, Hemel Hempsted; R. A. St. Ledger, 13, South- 
square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. ; R. Sargeant, 73, Treherne-road, 
Brixton; Capt. J. C. R. Scott, Queenstown, Ireland; G. 
Sheriff, Stansbury, S.A.; H. J. Sherwin, King-street, New- 
castle, Staff; R. Silvers, Middlegate-street, Yarmouth ; J, 
Simmonds, Strood; J. W. N. Smith, Emu Bay, Tasmania ; 
S. H. Soper, North-street, Brighton; D.Southcott, South- 
wood-lane, Highgate, N.; J. B. Stone, 3, Victoria-street, 
S.W.; T. H. Thompson, Ballaarat, Vic.; A. C. Purner, 
The Priory, St. Neots ; W.W.H. Turpin, the Globe, Borough 
Market, 8.E.; G. Wallis, 4, The Residence, South Ken- 
sington; Capt. Watson, Maryborough, Queensland ; Geo. 
West, Harmood-street, Kentish-town, N.W.; Jno. Wig- 
gins, Camperdown, Victoria; T. H. Willett, West 
Brighton; F. B. Wilson, Ballaarat, Victoria; C. H. L. 
Woodd, 34, New Bond-street, W. 
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DOMESTIC DWELLINGS IN SOUTHERN 
SWEDEN. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the tenth ordinary meeting of this Insti- 
tute for Session 1882-83, held on Monday even- 
ing last, Mr. David Brandon, Vice-President, in 
the chair, 

Mr. Alexander Beazeley, M.Inst. ©.E., read 
an interesting paper, entitled “Notes on 
Domestic Dwellings in Southern Sweden.” 

Few persons, the author said, could travel in 
those provinces, especially in remote country 
districts, without seeing some cottage or farm- 
house whose long and low middle part was 
flanked at each end by a bloek of considerable 
height. Built of logs or slabs, its thatched or 
turf roof now and then pasturing goats or sheep, 
it could not easily be forgotten. This strange 
type of building dated back from the time when 
the Gothic immigrant settled down after his 
weary wanderings, becoming a yeoman or 
villager, a bonde or tiller of the soil. This 
lag-stofva,”’ as it was called, which presented 
a likeness to the old Grecian homestead, with 
its open portico and detached columns, was 
then more particularly described. It was a 
type of house which, unaltered in its principal 
features, still survived, although in Southern 
Sweden it was no longer used as a dwelling, but 
for other purposes, as for smoking meat, malting 
barley, and drying flax. So short a time agoas 
the last generation it was mainly used as a 
bath-house; but this “ bad-stofva’”’ was only 
the Medizval “lag-stofva,” which was itself 
a growth of centuries out of the primeval 
Gothic house. On the southern slope of 
the roof was a square hole by way of a 
window. This could be closed by a trap-door, 
but from of old it was also furnished with a 
frame covered with the midriff of a slaughtered 
beast, or with lattice-work. Down to a com- 
paratively late period the only other openings 
were loopholes secured by shutters, and it was 
not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that glass windows appeared in the 
walls of the better class of houses. Besides 
the main dwelling the ancient homestead or 
hamlet consisted of other buildings, large and 
small, which usually formed an enceinte in the 
shape of an irregular quadrangle. In the midst 
rose a tall structure corresponding to the keep 
of Medizval strongholds. This was known as 
the block-house. The lower story was used for 
stores; it was built of logs and had no outer 
door. An upper story projected at one side 
over the wall below. The entry was by a steep 
ladder, capable of being drawn up. The pro- 
jecting portion was divided lengthwise into two 





parts ; the outer was a covered balcony, ap- 
proached by the ladder; the inner was an 
entry gallery, lighted by a long horizontal 
aperture under the roof. From the gallery 
opened the doors giving access to the interior, 
which contained two or more bedrooms, lighted 
by loopholes in the walls. Romances of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries described 
lordly mansions exactly resembling many a 
yeoman’s homestead of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and even of our own time, 
Of course, however, changes took place, one of the 
most material being made towards the close of 
the Middle Ages, when the blockhouse was 
shifted from the middle of the homestead to the 
east end of the dwelling. Strategical motives, 
as was explained, led to many alterations of the 
kind. At length windows replaced loopholes, 
and it became safe to open an external doorway. 
Nor was change confined to external form and 
internal arrangement. Owing probably to the 
gradual clearance of the primeval forest and 
the growing difficulty of getting timber of large 
girth, the construction of the walls began to be 
modified. Upon the ground-sills posts were 
erected at each corner.and at the junction of 
cross-walls. These posts were grooved ver- 
tically to receive the ends of the horizontal 
timbers forming the walls, consisting of slabs 
or split logs rudely squared, their ends thinned 
down to fit into the grooves. Probably the 
practice of trimming the upper sides of each 
course to a convex shape in cross-section and 
the under side to a concave dated from the 
period when increasing scarcity of material 
necessitated the use of thinner timbers for the 
walls and greater care in forming their hori- 
zontal joints. Other changes in the style of 
building were shown to be in all likelihood 
traceable to the same cause, Mr. Beazeley had 
dwelt at some length upon the “lag-stofva”’ 
because it afforded a remarkable example 
of a development whose successive steps we 
were able with tolerable certainty to follow. 
In its primitive as well as in some of its 
intermediate forms it was found, with various 
modifications, throughout the Scandinavian 
peninsula, from Ystad to Haparanda; but 
the long low building terminating at each 
end in a high block was, so far as observation 
and research enabled him to judge, wholly 
peculiar to Southern Sweden. Turning from 
rural to urban dwellings, it was observed that 
those of the Middle Ages, while worth study, 
contrast less widely with those of other lands. 
It was on coming down to more modern times 
that one was most struck by peculiarities of 
design and detail, and of these Mr. Beazeley 
proceeded to give some account, premising that 
although some of these characteristic features 
were not exclusively confined to Sweden they 
nearly all differed Sem the English pattern. 
He added that where they did so the contrast 
was not invariably in our favour. In Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, and other large towns self- 
contained dwellings were to be met with, and 
in the suburbs detached or semi-detached 
villas, closely resembling our own, had be- 
come of late years not uncommon; but the 
great bulk of the people still dwelt in flats, 
and of the plans of eight such in Halmstad, 
a southern provincial capital, he exhibited 
diagrams prepared by himself. One was in- 
habited by a judge, one by a lawyer in good 
practice, one by the Inspector of Customs, two by 
civil engineers, and the others by merchants 
and well-to-do tradesmen, so that they might 
be taken as fair types of good middle-class 
dwellings. These plans, it would be seen, while 
differing from each other in the number and 
arrangement of the rooms, preserved a general 
resemblance in the absence of any means of 
separate accegs to the several apartments, which 
were for the most part en suite, with wide 
internal doorways. The building of timber 
houses was prohibited in most of the southern 
towns. Concrete was beginning to come into 
use, stone and brick being the materials chiefly 
employed. Where good building stone abounded 
the manner of dressing and setting was prac- 
tically the same as ours ; but in the South hardly 
anything was at hand save gneiss or granite, 
which, costing too much to square and dress, 
was generally used unhewn. Great care and 
ingenuity were displayed in the placing of such 
blocks so as to fit their inequalities into one 
another. Since a wall built of such stones con- 
sumes a prodigious quantity of mortar, the use 
of dry stonework was very general, especially 
where lime was scarce. Of course this would not 


| do for the walls of dwellings, but it was used for 
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foundations, and those of the Railway Terminus 
at Halmstad, a large brick building three stories 
high, were so laid. Throughout Sweden, in fact, 
unhewn gneiss or granite was used not only for 
foundations, but also for piers and abutments 
of railway and other bridges. Mr. Beazeley 
said he had put up at least a score of such, 
some upwerds of 20 ft. high. For even greater 
heights dry stonework was not deemed un- 
suitable, as in the instance of the bridges, 
fifteen in number, proposed for one of the 
Southern lines. The piers and abutments of 
ten of these, averaging 14 ft.6 in. high, were 
wholly dry. Of the other five, three were 32 ft., 
one 37 ft., and one 42 ft. high, of which a 
height of 4 ft. was in mortar, and the rest dry. 
Coming to bricks, it was remarked that their 
general size was 11? in. by 5fin.by3in. He 
had found the better sorts as good as our own, 
and the cheaper kinds less carelessly made and 
burned. Nowhere in Sweden had he met with 
such bad bricks as toomany of ours. A porous 
brick, very suitable for many kinds of interior 
work, was made by mixing the clay with 
sawdust, bark, or chaff, which in firing burned 
away. Bond, as far as he knew, did not 
differ from our own, and the only brickwork 
calling for special notice was that used for 
stoves, and called “kakelugn,”’ from being 
cased on the outside with “kakel” or tiles. 
These bricks were then described, as well as the 
stoves themselves, which were especially 
adapted for mineral fuel. The rest of the 
paper entered into details as to the flooring of 
Swedish houses, their doors and their windows, 
with observations on their weather-tightness, 
&c. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. E. I’Anson, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Beazeley forthe interesting practical paper 
which he had read, said that the ancient build- 
ings which Mr. Beazeley had described existed not 
only in Sweden, but to the furthest inhabitable 
regions north of Sweden, through Norway and 
as far asthe North Cape. They were totally 
different, as the drawings showed, to any of the 
buildings of Western Europe, such as those of 
Southern Germany and France. The roofs did 
not present the same steep pitch which pre- 
vailed in Germany and France, notwithstanding 
the high Northern latitude in which they were 
situated: the pitch was very much more 
moderate. The old buildings were erected with 
wooden walls, and to any one who had seen the 
vast forests which extended throughout Norway 
and a great part of Sweden it would be under- 
stood that timber was at once the cheapest and 
most available material for the purpose. These 
buildings had no Medizval character about 
them, and even the pitch of their roofs, in 
spite of the Northern climate, was much less 
steep than was usual during the Middle Ages in 
France, Germany, and England. Nor in his 
opinion was their architectural ornament derived 
from Western Europe; it seemed to have come 
from the East, and the great rivers of Russia 
had probably carried Byzantine civilisation to 
those North-western regions. Mr. I’Anson, in 
conclusion, referred to the Swedish stoves. 

Mr. Charles Fowler seconded the motion, and 
expressed the pleasure with which he had heard 
the interesting practical details described by 
Mr. Beazeley, with whom he agreed in praising 
the excellent construction of Swedish floors as 
shown in the diagrams before them. He had 
seen some of the same kind in Germany, where 
he had known floors, of large scantlings and 
securely pugged, resist fire to such good purpose 
as to permit the inmates of one flat to be but 
slightly alarmed at the outbreak of fire in another 
flat in the same house. But such timber floors 
were not composed of sticks like those in this 
country ; they were double not single floors, and 
ordinary joists that he had seen at Hamburg 
were about 10in. by 6in., worked with the 
aize and not sawn. He preferred the true 
French casements to the Swedish ones, as 
shown in the diagrams; the former, generally 
made of oak, had rounded and hollowed joints both 
at their meeting and their hingeing parts, and 
the two casements, closed simultaneously, were 
forced together, so to speak. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth said that where, as in 
Sweden, the floorboards were 2 in. thick, it was 
obvious that the joists, much thicker than those 
used in England, could be laid further apart 
than is customary in this country. As regarded 
the raised threshold, described by Mr. Beazeley, 
he had seen it at Ipswich, where it was called 
a “saddle,” and he had himself used it recently 
in the City. By placing a thin piece of oak, 


made to the width of the partition wall, over the 
door-sill—one side to be raised as thick as the 
carpet, and just enough to allow the door to 
open easily over the carpet, the other side to be 
bevelled off—draughts were avoided, and the 
obstruction, if it might be so called, was scarcely 
perceptible. 

Mr. John Honeyman observed that there was 
considerable analogy between the work de- 
scribed and that now common in Scotland. The 
Swedish system of floor construction seemed to 
him to be almost identical with the Scottish 
one, and, indeed, the chief of the Fire Brigade 
in Glasgow had assured him that such floors 
well-pugged were the best check to the spread 
of fire that could be got. In the Glasgow 
houses-in-flats the great safeguards against fire 
spreading were the plaster ceilings and the 
“‘ deadenings,” as they were called, placed 
between the joists. 

Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr. A. H. Edmonds 
having made a few remarks, 

Mr. Alexander Payne said that in Cumberland 
it was usual to build stone walls with mortar 
laid on the outer face of the wall only, for when- 
ever mortar was used through the entire thick- 
ness of the wall, damp was sucked through to 
the interior. 

The Chairman agreed with the last speaker, 
and, adding that his experience of walls built of 
stone, dipped downwards and faced with mortar, 
had been satisfactory in a damp district like 
that of South Wales, put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Beazeley having replied, the proceedings 
terminated, and the meeting adjourned. 








THE BIRKBECK INSTITUTION. 


On Monday afternoon H.R.H. the Duke of 
Albany laid the foundation-stone of the new 
building for the Birkbeck Institution, which, 
after sixty years of useful existence in South- 
hampton - buildings, Chancery-lane, is now 
about to commence a new era of, it is 
to be hoped, still greater public utility, in 
Bream’s-buildings, a new thoroughfare just 
opened between Chancery-lane and Fetter-lane, 
just to the north of the New Record Office. The 
new building will be situated on a plot of land 
having frontages both to Bream’s-buildings and 
Rolls-buildings, of 70 ft. and 100 ft. respectively. 
It is to be divided into two portions, the front 
and main half facing Bream’s-buildings, which 
has the advantage of a north light, and will be 
80 ft. high from pavement to ridge. Here, in 
the centre of the front, will be the main entrance, 
with staircases 18 ft. wide. Ascending the 
double-staircase, on the first floor will be the 
reading-room, magazine-room, lending library, 
and coffee-room ; on the second, third, and fourth 
floors are the class-rooms. In the back half of 
the premises, and facing Rolls-buildings, will be 
situated the large lecture-hall of the institu- 
tion, 66 ft. by 50 ft., with circular galleries, 
capable of comfortably seating 1,200 persons. 
This lecture-hall, although accessible by the 
mainentrance and staircase before mentioned, 
will also have its distinct and separate entrances 
and staircase from the streetinthe rear. Care 
has been taken in planning the lecture-hall, 
that all shall see and hear with comfort. The 
approaches and exits have, we ure told, been 
arranged of ample size and number, so that 
those assembled shall feel the assurance that 
they can quit the building in a few moments. 
Over the lecture-hall are two large class-rooms, 
with front and top lights, and which will be 
arranged for the accommodation of art classes. 
There will be a laboratory on the top floor, for 
practical instruction, which will be a special 
feature in the new institution. The whole of 
the staircases and passages will be constructed 
on fireproof principles, and of such size that 
the many hundreds of students daily at 
work in the different class-rooms will have 
free circulation. Special regard has been 
paid to the ventilation of the reading- 
rooms and class-rooms; fresh air will be brought 
in through the external walls, and flues are pro- 
vided from each room for the extraction of the 
vitiated air and the products of combustion. 
To render the class-rooms as light and cheerful 
as possible, large windows are provided in the 
elevations, and Captain Galton’s grates will be 
used for warming purposes. The basement is 


very extensive, and will prove useful for lava- 
tories and other purposes of the institution. In 
style the two fronts will be a modern adaptation 





of the Elizabethan style. 


The bays of windows 


—<—= 
are divided up by stone mullions, affording th 
maximum amount of light to the rooms behing 
and at the same time give a characterigtin 
appearance to a building intended for the mm 
poses of education. Fareham red bricks and 
Portland stone are the materials which wil] 
used for both fronts. The contractor for the 
erection of the building is Mr. B. E. Nightingale 
Albert Embankment, Lambeth, who is carryjne 
out the designs of Messrs. Fowler & Hil] the 
architects of the institution. The new institu. 
tion will accommodate over 5,000 students, 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SOIREE. 


THE Members’ Soirée of the Architectura} 
Association was held on the 20th inst. in § 
Andrew's Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
and was, as usual, very largely attended. The 
Entertainments Sub-Committee succeeded jn 
presenting a good programme of amusements 
for the evening, and this programme wags very 
well carried out by members of the Association. 
The cloak-room arrangements exhibited a 
marked improvement upon those of which we 
had to complain last year. The first part of the 
programme consisted of music by the orchestra, 
songs, and recitations. Mr. W. P. Appleton 
effectively recited a sketch entitled “ Yacht. 
ing,’ by Mr. Burnand, and Mr. Mechelen 
Rogers very ably impersonated Dickens's 
Dr. Marigold. Special mention should also be 
made of the flute-playing by Mr. A. Collard. 
The second part of the programme comprised 
the representation of the “tragic” opera, 
“Bombastes Furioso,” the music being composed 
and arranged by Mr. C. Killmister. The follow- 
ing was the cast:—Artaxominous, King of 
Utopia, Mr. A. C. Bulmer-Booth; Fusbos, 
Minister of State, Mr. A. Young; General 
Bombastes, Mr. H. D. Appleton; Distafina, Mr. 
C. Killmister; First Attendant, Mr. E. H. 
Selby; Second Attendant, Mr. H. O. Cresswell; 
Drummer, Mr. St. Aubyn. The piece went very 
well, from the opening of Scene I. (“ Council 
Chamber in the Royal Palace of Utopia’’) to 
the “ extraordinary, incredible, and astounding 
denouement”’ at the end of Scene III. The 
concluding item on the programme was a 
lecture on “‘ The Architecture of the Nineteenth 
Century” by “ Professor Eloc 4 Smada,” under 
which guise many of our readers will recognise 
a well-known member of the Association. The 
lecture was illustrated by drawings, which, 
although not “‘beautiful,’’ as descrived on the 
programme, were successful in humorously 
hitting off and accentuating some of the eccen- 
tricities of modern buildings. The members of 
the Architectural Association were invited by 
the programme to imagine that they had fallen 
into “a Rip Van Winkle sleep” previously to 
the delivery of the lecture, and that, waking 
up some centuries afterwards, they found 
themselves listening to the discourse of the 
“learned Professor.” The lecturer gravely 
treated of nineteenth - century architecture 
in its archeological aspect, lamented the few- 
ness of its remains which had survived to his 
time, and entered into a dissertation in which 
he owned to feeling perplexed at the variety of 
styles which seemed to have been practised in 
the nineteenth century. This amusing travesty 
of a professorial lecture of the future con- 
cluded by referring to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation as being more vigorous than ever, it 
having at a period remote in the past entirely 
absorbed into itself an older and more vener- 
able guild. 








Discovery « f Roman Coins.— An important 
discovery of oman coins has just been made 
on the estate of the Earl of Darnley, at Cobham 
Hall, near Rochester, where, in digging up the 
roots of a tree a short distance from the hall, 
the workmen came upon a large earthenware 
jar, which was found to contain a number of 
Roman coins in bronze. The coins, which 
number between 800 and 900, mostly bear the 
date of the fourth century, or about 100 years 
before the Romans left Britain, and are chiefly 
of the reigns of the Emperors Constantine, 
Constans, and Constantius. It is worthy of 
note that many of the coins bear the labarwm, 
the famous standard of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, which was the first emblem of Christianity 
adopted by the Emperors. The spot where the 
coins were discovered was near to the old 


Roman Waitling-street, which ran through 





Cobham Wood towards London. 
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AMATEUR HOUSE DECORATION. 
gDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Arthe usual fortnightly meeting of this associa- 
he president, Mr. MacGibbon, introduced 
hn Marshall, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., Rector 
Royal High School, who proceeded to read 
r entitled “‘ Amateur House Decoration,”’ 
with some notes: of personal experience. The 
speaker explained that the purport of this 
lecture was to enforce the value of the lay ele- 
nent in the decoration of our houses. Two 
tendencies, both bad generally, have the field 
between them in this matter. The one, pre- 
‘dice and tradition among the public; the 
other, theory and routine among professional 
jecorators. Salvation from the first comes 
through teachableness, humility, readiness to 
believe that there may be good outside what is 
merely usual. Salvation from the second comes 
through willingness to recognise the claims of 
individual character and individual necessities, 
not merely as justifying certain deviations from 
the theoretically best, but as themselves con- 
taining higher artistic possibilities, when wisely 
ased, than can be got out of any merely theo- 
retical rules of art. A beautiful house, like a 
peautiful painting, or other work of art, must 
express not merely general law, but also indi- 
vidual character, and the special note of its 
excellence depends chiefly ‘on the latter; and in 
a house whose function, to begin with, is to be 
lived in, the character expressed in its decora- 
tion must be largely that of its inhabitants if it 
is to be really interesting. The function of the 
professional decorator is not to impose some- 
thing entirely alien upon his public, but rather 
through sympathy to elicit the latent individu- 
ality in them, to get at their true wills, often 
very inadequately expressible in words, and so 
to fashion a new work of art which shall be his 
in the best sense, because it is the expression of 
himself through continually fresh suggestion. 
Only in this way can the decorator escape stale- 
ness and hackneyed mannerisms. 

So far, therefore, as any so-called zesthetic 
movement implies merely the substitution of a 
new fashion or a new rule for an obsolete 
fashion or rule so far is it inartistic and worth- 
less. The only value of such a movement con- 
sists in the amount of stimulus which it may 
give either decorators or laymen to study, and 
think, and feel for themselves. Any great inno- 
vator usually does give such an impulse to the 
sensitive few; for the many he only adds 
another fashion with no vitality in it,—a mere 
mannerism,—the more to fill our museums with 
curios, and our houses with eccentricity. A 
house ‘‘furnished throughout,” on it matters 
not what system, or at what cost, is bound to be 
a failure, for it cannot but lack the vital spark 
which comes from relation to real human feeling 
and individual human lives. 


tion, t 
Mr. Jo 
of the 








GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
the Council brought forward the following letter 
advising the removal from the new Police Bill 
which they proposed should be addressed to the 
Lord Advocate :-— 


“The Glasgow Institute of Architects recom- 
mend that all clauses of the draft Police Bill 
relating to (1) the jurisdiction of, and procedure 
before, the Dean of Guild; (2) the Master of 
W orks, his powers and duties; (3) the forma- 
tion of new streets ; and (4) the erection and of 
alteration of buildings should be omitted from 
the Bill, and that such clauses, amended and 
amplitied, should form the subject of a separate 
Act. The resolution of the Town Council to 
delay proceeding with the Bill in the ensuing 


Session of Parliament makes it possible for them | & 


“ merely to consider deliberately the advisa- 
a of the course recommended by the Insti- 
ute, but also to draft such a measure as has 
above indicated ; and in view of the action 
“2 by the Lord-Advocate, the Institute think 
—— greatest possible importance that this 
Sen Should be undertaken by the Town 
rapsoem, so that their advice on this, as well as 
n matters of police, may be brought before his 
 - Without expressing any opinion on 
othe vantages or otherwise of a Police Act 
that made general, we would venture to say 
the advantages of making a Building Act 
os are manifest and undeniable, and we are 
ser anxious that the present favourable oppor- 
ty of obtaining for Scotland a suitable 





measure of the kind should not be lost.—In 
name of the committee, 
(Signed) Witit1AM MacLean, Secretary.” 


On the motion of Mr. H. K. Bromhead, 
seconded by Mr. Alex. Skirving, the above pro- 
posed communication to the Lord Advocate was 
unanimously approved of, and the secretary was 
instructed to forward the same. 








PRESERVATION OF HEIDELBERG 
CASTLE. 


Att who take an interest in this jewel of the 
Neckar valley,—and admirers of these beautiful 
ruins are probably all who have once seen them, 
—-will be glad to learn that the Baden Govern- 
ment have resolved to order an exact survey of 
the castle, and a careful examination of its 
remains, including the foundations. Those 
surveys and examinations are to serve as a 
basis for the solution of the question what 
measures are to be taken to protect the ruins 
against utter decay, and thus preserve for 
future generations this monument, so important 
for the history of architecture. A commission 
has been appointed, with its seat at Karlsruhe, 
and including the architects Oberbaurath Helb- 
ling, Oberbaurath Professor Lang, and Baurath 
Professor Durm, as well as the engineers Ober- 
baurath Sulzer and Bauinspector Schafer, and 
Dr. Adolf Schmidt, Professor of Geology, 
Heidelberg. The Commission are to direct the 
operations, and to order all necessary works 
required. An Office of Works has been esta- 
blished in the castle itself, consisting of the 
architects Koch and Seitz, with the requisite 
staff. Herr Grabendorfer will be consulted as 
engineer for laying bare and examining the 
foundations. The Office of Works has to report 
once a month to the Karlsruhe Commission, and 
the latter once in three months to the Grand- 
ducal Ministry of Finance. The works under- 
taken by the Commission are merely of a pre- 
liminary nature, and are by no means to pre- 
judge the question how and by what means the 
castle is to be preserved. 


THE 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 


THE second annual general meeting of this 
Corporation was held on Thursday last, at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Lord Claud J. Hamilton, M.P., in 
the chair. 

The report of the directors for the year ending 
March 31st last contains the following pas- 
sages :— 

During the year 464 agents have been appointed, 
raising the total numder to 1,244, and the directors 
have every reason to be satisfied with the excellent 
position of those who have accepted appointments. 

The investments, loans, cash on deposit and in 
hand, amounting together to 119,800/., amply re- 
present the paid-up capital and the necessary 
reserve for unearned premiums. 

The premiums of the year have reached the satis- 
factory sum of 63,598/. The General Accident and 
Guarantee Departments have contributed their full 
proportion to the increase over the previous year. 

The fact that 5,344 accidents have been dealt with 
during the year proves the undoubted value of the 
advantages offered by the Corporation both to 
employers and employed. 

After reserving 19,920/. unearned premiums, pro- 
viding for all charges, and writing off the balance of 
the preliminary expenses, there will remain 7,194/., 
and from this the board recommend a dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, free of income tax. 

Several profitable classes of assurance having been 
pressed upon the attention of the board, the 
directors have promoted a private Bull in Parliament 
to extend the powers of the corporation. This will 
be submitted for consideration at the extraordinary 
eneral meeting of shareholders summoned to 
follow the ordinary meeting. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said they had now arrived at the close of 
their second years’ work, and he thought that 
the report would he deemed a satisfactory one. 
The work of the corporation during the past year 
had, in the main, quite come up to the expecta- 
tions of the directors, though they had met with 
very great and incessant competition. The 
result of that competition had been to compel 
them to reduce their rates to the lowest possible 
remunerative figure, but, thanks to the ability 
of their general manager (Mr. Stanley Brown), 
aided as he was in his efforts by the staff and 
the agents, they wére able, notwithstanding the 
lowness of the rates, to show results on the 


year’s working which were exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. But to do this they had had to in- 
crease the number of their agents all over the 
country, taking care always to appoint gentle- 
men of known position and influence. At the 
last annual meeting the amount of premiums 
was reported to be 35,7601., covering a period of 
nine months. For the past year the premiums 
amounted to 63,598/., a very satisfactory in- 
crease, bearing in mind the reduction of rates 
already referred to. The number of policies 
issued during the year was about 10,000, and it 
might be interesting to state that under these 
10,000 policies, covering the operations of a 
large number of employers and workmen, 
5,344 accidents had occurred. A great number 
of these accidents, however, would not become 
claims. With regard to the sum of 19,9201. 
reserved for unearned premiums, being pre- 
miums on policies which had not yet run out, 
that sum was calculated to be amply sufficient 
to meet all possible claims in respect of those 
policies. Last year 11,000/. was set apart under 
that head, the actual claims amounting to 
10,0001. After providing for all charges, they 
now found themselves with a balance of 12,194. 
But the Board, having in view not only the 
present but the future interests of shareholders, 
instead of absorbing the whole of this balance 
by declaring a high dividend, had deemed 
it prudent to wipe off a sum of 5,000l., being 
the balance of their liability for preliminary 
expenses, leaving a net or divisible balance of 
7,1941. Thus, besides being able to present a 
clean balance-sheet, they were in a position to 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 64 per 
cent., or 2s. 6d. per share. Although the ex- 
penses of management had necessarily increased 
with the increase of business, the ratio of ex- 
penses to income in the year had decreased from 
47 to 39 per cent. It had been said that insur- 
ance companies dealing with the liabilities im- 
posed by the Employers’ Liability Act upon 
masters were interfering with one of the main 
objects of the Act,—that of making employers 
more careful about plant, machinery, and super- 
vision in the interests of their employés. He 
was in a position to assert: that no such inter- 
ference with the proper working of the Act was 
likely to be caused by the operations of that 
corporation, inasmuch as by their policies they 
specially provided against carelessness or 
neglect on the part of employers, and they 
had declined to renew their policies or to 
pay claims made under them where that 
provision was not faithfully and carefully 
observed. The conditions imposed by the cor- 
poration were, in fact, operating not only in 
favour of the shareholders, but were benefiting 
both employers and employed, so that the cor- 
poration was not a mere money-making concern 
carried on at the expense of the workmen, The 
Bill which the corporation was now promoting 
in Parliament would, if passed, give them power 
to transact sick-benefit business, so that work- 
men might insure with them not only against 
accidents, but against sickness. Powers were 
also sought for other purposes, but it might not 
be necessary to avail themselves just yet of all 
the powers which they hoped would be con- 
ferred by the Bill. In conclusion, the noble 
chairman summed up the general position of 
the corporation by saying that at the end of two 
years’ working the shareholders had got their 
capital perfectly intact, and by paying off all 
their preliminary expenses they had a perfectly 
clean balance-sheet. They had a general 
manager and a staff who understood completely 
the management of the whole of the details of 
the business, and they had now 1,244 agents 
distributed over the country. In addition to 
that they had been able, during the past two 
years, to pay the shareholders 114 per cent. on 
their capital (including the dividend of 64 per 
cent. now recommended by the directors). The 
directors had worked hard in the interests of 
the corporation, but it was only right to say 
that their efforts had been ably seconded by 
Mr. Stanley Brown, the general manager and 
secretary, by Mr. Searle, the assistant manager, 
and by Mr. Davis and other members of the 
staff. 

Mr. Henry Chapman, C.E., of Westminster, 
seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report, which was unanimously agreed to, after 
a few questions had been asked and answered. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Ronald Johnstone, C.E., of Glasgow, a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, free of income- 
tax, being at the rate of 64 per cent., was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. Charles Thomas moved, and Mr. Leopold 
Salomons seconded, the re-election of the 
retiring directors, viz., Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. 
A. B. Forwood (Liverpool), Mr. R. Johnstone 
(Glasgow), Mr. W. H. Maudslay (Maudslay, Sons, 
& Field, Lambeth), and Mr. H. W. Maynard. This 
was agreed to, as was likewise a motion made 
by Mr. Quilter, that the directors’ remunera- 
tion be 2,500/. per anmum. 

Messrs. Quilter, Ball, & Co. were, on the 
motion of Mr. Maynard, re-elected as auditors. 
This concluded the business of the ordinary 
meeting. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then 
held, for the consideration of the Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament in the present session, 
entitled “‘ A Bill for removing Doubts as to, and 
for extending the Powers of, the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited.” 

Mr. Room (of the firm of Watson, Sons, & 
Room, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, solicitors 
for the Bill) having explained the provisions 
of the measure, a resolution, authorising the 
directors to carry the same through Parliament, 
subject to such amendments as they may deem 
expedient or Parliament may require, was 
carried with but two dissentients, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 








KIDDERMINSTER PARISH CHURCH. 


ANOTHER step has been taken in the restora- 
tion of this fine parish church which, in 1847, 
had the interior of the chancel restored under 
the direction of Mr. Egington and a new south 
aisle added. The galleries were removed, and 
an organ-chamber built in 1872, and the present 
new pulpit and lectern were placed in the church, 
this work being carried out under the direction 
of Mr. J. Hopkins, diocesan architect. 

In March last year, a terrible gale blew down 
a portion of the stone parapet of the tower, and 
fears were expressed that the tower itself was 
in a very unsafe condition, when Mr. Meredith, 
architect, was instructed to make an inspection 
of the tower, and it was found that although 
the surface of the walls is much decayed, and 
the walls themselves have several very bad 
fractures in them, and had been most ruthlessly 
cut away to make room for the bells when they 
were last re-hung, yet the main body of the 
tower is so strongly built and well buttressed 
that no further harm would be likely to accrue 
to it by the ringing of the bells if the interior 
stonework were restored, but on an examina- 
tion of the parapet and pinnacles it was found 
absolutely necessary to rebuild the whole of 
these parts. The extent of the cutting away of 
the interior may be imagined when it is known 
that 280 cubic feet of stone were required to 
replace that removed, and this has been done 
with a careful regard to the old work, and only 
to an extent necessary for the strengthening of 
the tower. The rich traceried battlement and 
the bases of the pinnacles as low as the point at 
which they start from the buttresses have been 
carefully rebuilt on the lines of the old work, 
such of the old stonework as was found to be 
souud being re-used, the rebuilding being com- 
menced on very large bonding stones, to enable 
the future restoration of the face of the tower 
being carried on safely below this point. The 
question having arisen as to whether the 
pinnacles, which are of a modern and debased 
style of architecture, should be refixed or a 
better restoration made, Mr. Hopkins, diocesan 
architect, was consulted on the point, and he 
advised that until a complete restoration of the 
tower be undertaken, it would be better to 
reinstate the present pinnacles, and this advice 
has been followed. 

The builders’ work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Binnian & Son, builders, of Kidder- 
minster. The old peal of eight bells has been 
rehung in a strong oak frame, with entirely 
new fixings, and three new bells have been 
added for the chimes, the whole of this work 
being carried out by Messrs. John Taylor & Son, 
belifounders, of Loughborough, and the clock 
has been repaired by Mr. Boese, of Kidder- 
minster. A set of carrillon chimes has been 
presented by the Freemasons of the town, which 
will play at every third hour, and are set upon 
the eleven bells, having a change of three 
barrels, two of which contain fourteen secular 
tunes, and the third seven sacred tunes. The 
old ting-tang quarters have been replaced by 
the Westminster chimes, and there is also a 
barrel for chiming 182 changes and rounds on 
the eight old bells. The whole of this work 


has been carried out by Messrs. Lund &|/., 





Blockley, of Pall Mall, London. The cost of 
repairs to the tower and re-hanging the bells 
and the work to the clock is about 960l., and 
that of the chimes about 2501. 


The tunes played by the carrillon machine are :— 

No. 1 Barrel.—Hanover, Innocents, Sicilian Mariners, 
Hollingside, Trinity Hymn, Old Hundredth, Bedford. 

No. 2 Barrel.—Blue Bells of Scotland, M — on 
the Cold Ground, March of the Men of Harlech, Home, 
sweet Home, God save the Queen, The Harp that once, 
Ye Banks and Braes. 

No. 3 Barrel.— Rose of Allandale, Kelvin Grove, God 
Bless the Prince of Wales, Maid of Llangollen, Vicar of 
Bray, Life let us Cherish, Robin Adair. 

0. 4 Barrel.—182 Changes and Rounds on eight bells. 


The whole of the work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Meredith. 











BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1,757. F. Ramsay, London. 
April 7, 1883. 

1,762. R. H. Reeves and S. Reeves, London. 
Constructien of flues, chimneys, and grates for 
smoke-consuming and sanitary purposes. April 
7, 1883. 

1,773. C. E. Osborn, London. Glass roofing 
for greenhouses, &c. April 9, 1883. 

1,782. H. A. Walker, London. Window-blind 
rollers. April 9, 1883. 

1,821. T. J. Baker, Newark. Chimney tops 
and ventilators. April 10, 1883. 

1,843. R. Oakley, London. 
ation of buildings, &c. April 12, 1883. 

1,845. R. Oakley, London. Warming fresh 
air in buildings, &c. April 12, 1883. 

1,846. R. Oakley, London. The better venti- 
lating of churches, schools, &c. April 12, 1883. 

1,891. A.M. Clark, Londen. Preventing the 
passage of flames from one story to another of 
a building through the lift-shaft.! (Com. by 
aa New York, U.S.A.) April 13, 

1,894. W. Berry and P. Stuart, Edinburgh. 
Pavenient. April 14, 1883. 

1,897. H. J. Haddan, London. Manufacture 
of mortar concrete and artificial stones. (Com. 
_ F. Leupolt, Zittan, Saxony.) April 14, 

1,906. J. A. Hanna and T. F. Shillington, 
Belfast. Stoves. April 14, 1883. 

1,926. A. M. Clark, London. Construction of 
walls, ceilings, &c., for preventing the spread of 
fire, ic. (Com. by J. McCarroll, New York, 
U.S.A.) April 16, 1883. 

1,930. J. D. Sprague, 
April 17, 1883. 

1,955. E. V. Bailey, Birmingham. Door fur- 
niture. April 18, 1883. 

1,966. E. Thornton, Bradford. Warming 
buildings, &., by gas. April 18, 1883. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


April 10, 1883. 


6,027. J. Woodward, Wolverhampton. Latch- 

ing bolts of locks and latches. Dec. 18, 1882. 
April 13, 1883. 

5,879. J. E. Walsh, Halifax. Joints, bearers, 
and coverings for roofing, pillars, &c. (Com. by 
M. G. Mitter and L.A. Hoffman, Berlin.) Dec. 
9, 1882. 

5,971. H. Hawgood, Richmond. 
stairs with carpets. Dec. 14, 1882. 
6,068. E. R. Hollands, London. 

or fire-grates. Dec. 19, 1882. 

1,271. C. V. Lawton, Newton Heath. Recep- 
tacles used in ‘“‘ sanitary closets,” &c. Mar. 9, 
1883. 

# 1,363. J. Imray, London. Compound applic- 
able as cement or mortar, or material of bricks, 


tiles, &c. (Com. by E. Pick, Paris.) Mar. 14, 
1883. 


Wall papers. 


London. Hinges. 


Covering 


Open stoves 


April 17, 1883. 


5,920. J. C. Baker, Liverpool. 
buildings, &c. Dec. 12, 1882. 

6,156. J. E. Cope, Birmingham. 
fasteners. Dec. 23, 1882. 

427. C. Weygang, London. Manufacturer of 
fibrous material applicable for floor-cloth, roof- 
ing felt, &c. Jan. 26, 1883. 

544. F. J. Austin, Hounslow. Automatic 
sanitary flushing apparatus. Feb. 1, 1883. 

1,239. 8S. Low, London. Downcast water-tight 
ventilator. March 7, 1883. 


Ventilating 
Sash- 





i aaa by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


The better venti- | lin 











nites 
April 20, 1883. 


5,982. T. Smith, Breckley, and J. Drewiti 
London. Brackets for curtain-rolls, &, Da’ 
14, 1882. . 

5,992. H. Hoyles, Sheffield. Stove - grates 
Dec. 15, 1882. rf 

6,049. R. H. Leask, Dublin. Water-cloggt, 
Dec. 19, 1882. 

6,126. E. Hopgood, Ryde, and BE. Je 
London. Apparatus for warming room 
buildings. Dec. 22, 1882. 

290. J. D. Sprague, London. 
blind-cords, &c. Jan. 18, 1883. 

1,505. F. L. Jeyes, London. Fan for yenjj. 
lating buildings, &c. March 22, 1883. 

1,535. J. Booth, Bolton. Construction of 


nner, 
8 and 


Fastenings for 


window-frames, skylights, &c. March 24, 1883 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the Week ending April 14, 1883, 


3,900. W. G. Henrey, London. Smoke-cop. 
suming grates, &c. Aug. 15, 1882. Price 64. 

When the fire is well burned up, the register is closed, 
and the products of combustion br through a chamber 
behind the back of the grate filled with iron turnings. The 
vitiated air is drawn from the room by a pipe leadin 
“~ *‘ cornice ’’ of the grate, which is governed by a bai 
plate. 

3,921. §. Fisher, London. 
fabrics for covering walls, &. 
Price 2d. 

_ These ate made of oil and cork dust on a backing of 
en, 

3,923. T. Fletcher, Warrington. Smoke-con- 

suming furnaces. Aug. 16, 1882. Price 24d. 


An openfscreen-work of fire-brick is erected between the 
fire-place and the chimney. (Pro. Pro.) 


3,930. G. Henderson and D. McNeil, London. 
Water-waste preventer for closets, &. Aug. 
16, 1882. Prioe 2d. 


The syphonic action is effected without noise, and at an 
equablerate. (Pr. Pro.) 

3,956. J. H. Johnson, London. Artificial 
stone ormarble. (Com. by the Certaldo Marble 
Company, Paris.) Aug. 18, 1882. Price 6d. 

Natural sulphates of lime are impregnated thoroughly 
with certain described solutions to harden and colour the 
material. 

5,235. P. A. Bayle, Paris. Increasing the 
draught in chimneys. Nov. 2, 1882. Price 6d. 

A number of small tubes are placed in the top of the 
chimney in such a position that their lower ends project 
into the outer air. Through these lower ends the air is 


drawn in and projected into the chimney inv an upward 
direction through the smaller upper ends of che tubes. 


to 
Hle- 


Manufacture of 
Aug. 16, 1882, 


Published during the week ending April 21, 1883. 


3,817. H. J. Haddan, London. Securing 
doors and windows against burglars. (Com. by 
W. Kilian, Berlin). Aug. 10, 1882. Price 6d. 


The key of the lock is provided with both a movable and 
a fixed ward, the former operating upon the tumble’s 0! 
the lock and the latter withdrawing the bolt ; but whena 
false key is used an alarm apparatus is set in actin bya 
movable lattice on the inside of the door. 


3,990. E. Tomlinson, London. Apparatus to 
facilitate the lighting of fires, &c. Aug. 1, 
1882. Price 6d. 


This is an improvement on Patent No. 2,931, of 1875, 10 
passing the apparatus which holds the fire-lighter down 
into the grate vertically so that it can be the more easily 
withdrawn. A false bottom is fitted to the grate so that 
fuel can be introduced from below. A movable, adjust- 
able blower is fitted over the fireplace. The chimney-top 
is perforated with conical pipes, which pass upward into 
the chimney-pot to increase the draught. 


3,993.. J. Hopewell, Salford. Door-mat boot 
and shoe cleaner. Aug. 19, 1882. Price 4d. 


On one end of a foundation board or trough is a scraper 
and a grid, above which are placed two brushes with their 
bristles facing each other, and held in posttion close 
together by springs, while at the other end is a mat. 


4,000. A. Keim, Munich. :, Rendering wall- 
paintings weather-proof, &c. Aug. 21, 1882. 
Price 6d. 


A wall-plaster is made of caustic lime, quartz sand, 

ulverised marble, and fossil meal, develuped by hydro- 

uoric acid and hardened by silicate of potash. On this ~ 
the painting, and the colours therefore are shaded q 
silicate of potash and mixed with hydrate of magnesia a2 
alumina, fluor spat, zinc oxide, pulverised marble, cat 
bonate of baryta, and manganese. The paintings are 
afterwards fixed by pure silicate of potash, caustic ammoni4, 
caustic potash, and marble. 


4,074. D. Jones, Walton. System of heating 
baths. Aug. 26, i882. Price 4d. 


A pipe is led from the boiler to the vicinity of the baths 
where there is a hand-pump by which the bath can 
filled with hot water. 


4,078. E. Barnes, London. Spring hinges for 
swing-doors. Aug. 25,1882. Price 6d. 

The shoe of the swing-door has a pin with a cam-headed 
radial projection, and in the case in the floor are reo 
sliding blocks, between which is the pin. Behind these 
blocks are springs, and when the door is 0 ned the cam 
forces one of the blocks back, compressing the spring. 


4,090. W. Thornburn, Boroughbridge. Means 
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—— 
and appliances for heating and warming. Aug. 
26, 1882. Price 6d. 

Two concentric cylinders form the stove, and the fire is in 
the bottom of the inner one. Across this are a number of 
tubes which open on both sides into the annular space 
between the two shells. Air or water is warmed in the 
annular space and in the cross tubes and conveyed into the 
room to be warmed, Oils may be used as fuel instead of 


coal or coke. 

4,112. W. M. Brown, London. Baths. (Com- 
py W. W. Rosenfield, New York, U.S.A.) Aug: 
99, 1882. Price 6d. 


A shower or a pipe extends the whole length of the 
bath, and another movable pipe is fitted by which the 
water can be directed where required. 


4,165. W. R. Lake, London. Steam and hot 
water apparatus for heating buildings. (Com- 
by E. F. Osborne, St. Paul’s, U.S.A.) Aug. 31, 
1882. Price ls. 2d. 


This is an improvement on Patent No. 46 of 1881, in a 
variety of details, which are described in twenty-one pages 
of specification, stated in twenty-three claims, and illus- 
trated in twenty-three figures in the drawings, but which 
are not capable of being condensed. 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE NEW 
PUBLIO OFFICES. 


Sir,—As you will probably agree with me that it 
isa matter of considerable importance to a great 
number of architects, I should like to ask the ques- 
tion whether the competition for the War and 
Admiralty offices is to be public or limited, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s words in the House of Commons on 
April 5th, were, ‘‘ I propose very shortly to invite a 
competition of architects.” 

It is obvious that these words may mean a private 
competition, and, if so, the matter may soon be 
definitely settled and protest rendered unavailable. 
This would be a mistake. It appears to me that as 
this is a national affair, and as we all,—whether, as 
architects, we rank in the first or other position,— 
pay our share of the national taxation, the proper 
attitude of the Government is to throw the competi- 
tion open to all, and to exhibit the designs before 
making a decision. 

The great expense of a public competition is 
sue to keep it within moderate limits; but, 
however numerous the designs contributed may 
be, a compétent judge would soon see that 
the choice will necessarily rest between a very 
few. The Government lose nothing by a public 
competition. Architects of the first rank may 
hint to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that they do not en- 
gage in public competitions, but we know that they 
do, and that they would not, under any circum- 
stances, let slip the chance of being selected for a 
national appointment. On the other hand, if the. 
Government confine the invitation for designs to a 
few, serious injustice will be done to those architects 
who are shut out, amongst whom great but unknown | 
genius and practical skill may exist. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, may possibly lose the advantage of 
securing the highest talent. 

All the men, at present, in the first rank have had 
to fight their way upwards. Of course, in speaking 
of first and second class architects, I use the expres- 
sion merely to distinguish between those who give 
their attention to public works and those who, as a. 
rule, take private business only, | 

On what grounds can the Government justify the 
putting an obstacle in the way of others, who, 
being contributors to the national taxes, appear to 
me to have certain rights in this matter ! 

Personally 1 have no interest in the matter; but 
I think that the new public offices, being a national 
building, should, in justice, be competed fer 
publicly, J USTICIA, 





THE CANTOR LECTURES ON METAL IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir, --In your résumé of my Cantor lectures, there is one 
rather important omission which, if unnoticed on my part, 
would make me appear to be most ungrateful. My lectures 
Were illustrated in a very practical manner by the kindness 
of Messrs. Gardner, of 453, Strand; Messrs. Perry, of New 
Bond-street ; and Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard, of Wych- 
street. The superb reduced copies in bronze of some of 
the candelabra by Sansovino, Ricci, and Donatello, lent by 

essrs. Perry, and the reproduction of the antique bronze 
lamp candelabra, and statuettes from Pompeii and Hercu- 

eum, by Messrs. Gardner, were far more valuable than 
the most exact drawing, photograph, or print, to illustrate 
What had been done in bronze. But it was to Messrs. 
Gardner I was more particularly indebted for the superb 
collection of wrought-iron work applied to modern require- 
ments, and which formed an exhibition in itself; and I 
should like to publicly express my thanks fot the same. 
Grorez H, Breen, 











COMPETITIONS. 
Baldwin’s Bridge Trust Competition.—Mr. 
Alfred M. Fowler, M. Inst. C.E., Manchester, 
has been awarded the first premium for the 
new Bridge, Eton, Windsor. The designs were 
submitted to an eminent engineer. 
Sheffield New Sunday School.—The trustees of 
South-street New Connexion Sunday Schools 
invited architects in Sheffield and elsewhere to 





submit designs for new school buildings to cost 


2,000/., and from sixteen plans sent in they 
have selected one by Mr. OC. J. Innocent, of 
Sheffield, as the most suitable. 

New Church, Sc., for the Old Meeting Trust, 
Birmingham.— In a competition limited to 
seven local architects, the adjudicator, Mr. 
Thos. Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., has given the 
following as his award :— 

First.—Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, Corporation-street, 
Birmingham. 

Second.—-Mr. J. A. Chatwin, Temple-street, 
Birmingham. 

Third.—Messrs. Henman & Beddoe, Benet’s-hill, 

Birmingham. 
The members of the Trust met recently, and 
by a resolution, confirmed Mr. Worthington’s 
award, and entrusted the carrying out of the 
work to Mr. Cossins. The probable cost of the 
new building will be about 15,0001. We have 
a letter objecting strongly to the proceedings. 

Police Station, Walsall.—At a special meeting 
of the Walsall Town Council, on the 23rd inst., 
it was resolved, on the proposition of Messrs. 
Sharp & Russell, by twelve votes against seven, 
to accept the plans marked “ Dora, No. 1,” for 
the new police station, reading-room, &c., at 
Bloxwich, the estimated cost of which was 
1,5201. On the names of the competing archi- 
tects being opened, it was found that the design 
selected was that of Mr. F. EH. F. Bailey, 
Walsall. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Luton.—On Easter Sunday a new reredos in 
Luton Parish Church was exposed to view. It 
has for its centre-piece a representation, in 
Venetian mosaic, of Da Vinci’s ‘The Last 
Supper.’ This was executed in Venice, by 
Salviati & Co. There is some good alabaster 
work, with marble panels, on either side of the 
table, and the decoration is continued to the 
head of the east window in mosaic, of various 
designs, including the emblems of the four 
Evangelists. Over the window, in mosaic work, 
is a choir of angels on a gold ground. The 
blind window on the north wall of the chancel 
is filled in with pictures in mosaic, and it is 
intended to place in the recess almost imme- 
diately below,—that known as the Easter Tomb, 
—a painting in stained glass of Christ. raising 
Lazarus. The lower part of the walls is of dark 
maroon, with floreated crosses in gold, and above 
the colouring shows a design in chequered work, 
with alternate stars and flewr-de-lis, copied from 
some work in Antwerp Cathedral. The chancel 
roof as far as the rails, is painted blue, illu- 
minated with stars of gold, the rafters being 
treated in similar style; outside the rail the 
roof is coloured green, with white stars. The 
mosaic work, with the exception of the centre- 
piece, is the handicraft of Mr. A. Cappello, 472, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, who also did the figures 
in the panels of the pulpit. 

Cockington.—One of the most picturesque 
spots in all Devon is the coombe within whose 
bosom the fair village of Cockington snugly 
nestles. Those who have visited Cocking- 
ton will remember its parish church, which 
stands within the grounds of Mr. Richard 
Mallet, the worthy owner of Cockington Court. 
It is dedicated to SS. George and Mary con- 
jointly, and is in some respects noteworthy. 
Especiaily is it so in the pitch of the floor, 
which slopes from the western door downwards 
towards the chancel. ‘he font is also very 
curious, and has an old brass inscription all 
around its eight sides. The ancient rood-screen 
is also a fine feature. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, 
architects, Plymouth, prepared drawings forthe 
restoration of this remarkable fifteenth-century 
church some time ago. The work has now been 
in part carried out, and after being closed for 
some time the church was reopened at Easter. 
The work done has been carried out mainly at 
the cost of Mr. Mallet. The walls have been 
stripped of the plastering which disfigured them 
and the stones have been re-pointed. The 
windows have been carefully repaired. {The 
organ gallery has been removed, the pulpit 
placed on the north side, new stalls and a 
reredos, all in carven oak have been erected ; 
the chancel roof has been repaired, and carved 
bosses by Hems inserted, and a pavement of 
Maw’s encaustic tiles has been laid down. The 
reredos, which contains a representation of the 
Last Supper, was made at the establishment of 
Mr. Harry Hems, who also supplied the Litany 
desk and lectern. The general contractor for 
the work completed was Mr. Blowey. 

Northallerton.—The restoration of the above 


church here is making rapid progress. The 
contractors, Messrs. Dodgson & Wilson, are 
using their best endeavours to get the work 
completed before the end of the year. During 
the progress of the works some interesting 
discoveries have been made. 

Whimple (Devon).—The Rector of Whimple 
(the Rev. L. Sanders), having determined to 
erect at his own cost a reredos in the chancel of 
the parish church, Mr. R. Medley Fulford, 
architect, of Exeter, prepared designs, and these 
having been placed in the hands of Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, the reredos, which is of Caen 
stone, has just been completed. In style it is 
in accordance with the architecture of the 
church, viz., Perpendicular Gothic. It is, how- 
ever, freely treated. Resting upon a moulded 
table of polished Devonshire marble of variegated 
colour, the reredos is of a somewhat unusual 
form, having two bold buttresses at either side, 
and terminating in the centre by a steep gable 
which in its turn is filled with light traceried 
masonry. On each side of the central compart- 
ment are diagonal panels, in whichare sculptured 
representations of the Agnus Dei and the Bleed- 
ing Pelican. In the centre, standing upon a 
tall elevated shaft, is a carved figure of our 
Lord in Majesty. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Limekilns (Dunfermline).—Considerable im- 
provements have been made to the Presbyterian 
Church here, which has just celebrated its cen- 
tenary. Sir Andrew Walker contributed 200/., 
and has also erected two memorial windows and 
a pulpit to the memory of Lady Walker. The 
erection of these memorials has now been com- 
pleted. The two windows represent incidents 
in our Lord’s risen and glorified life. The first 
is the advent of the women to the empty sepul- 
chre from which our Lord has risen, and the 
second is His appearance to Mary Magdalene in 
the garden. The pictures are surrounded by 
Renaissance ornathent en grisaille, and the 
whole is. surrounded by a border of the same 
character. The windows were designed and 
executed by Messrs. Lavers & Westlake, of 
Endell-street, London, and sustain the reputa- 
tion of those artists. The pulpit, which is of 
pitch pine, is a handsome erection, designed by 
Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, architects, 
London. The style is what is known as the 
Jacobean. The pulpit is surrounded by an 
elders’ pew, with fluted panelling. Behind the 
preacher is a panelled sceen, with fluted pilasters 
and carved pediment. The front of the pulpit 
has a projecting central portion, with carved 
arcading and fluted pilasters. The joinery 
work has been executed by Messrs. Mitchell & 
Kinghorn, Dunfermline. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—The memorial stone of 
a new Congregational school chapel, which is in 
course of erection in Barlow Moor-road, near 
the corner of Sandy-lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
was laid on the 14th inst. The new building, 
which only forms part of the scheme the build- 
ing committee have drawn up, will consist ex- 
ternally of grey bricks with facings, buttresses, 
and chimneys of red stock brick, and the roof 
timbers, and the internal woodwork generally 
will be of stained and varnished pine. It has 
been designed to accommodate 850 people. At 
one end will be grouped eight class-rooms, some 
of them being separated from the large room 
only by a curtain, so that they may be used as 
transepts. Adjoining these there are to be com- 
mittee-rooms and a vestry. The building will 
be heated by hot water, and it will be ventilated 
by inJet tubes and extracting flues, on what is 
known as the Tobin system. The cost of the 
work, including furnishing, will be about 
1,6001. The contractors are Messrs. Wilson, 
Toft, & Huntley, City-road, Manchester; the 
architects being Messrs. Goldsmith, Son, & 
Welford, Faulkner-street. 








Miscellanea. 


Neasden.— We may add to our report of the 
new works at Neasden, for the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, that the general superin- 
tendence of the works was placed in the hands 
of Mr. J. R. Brede, for the Company; the 
whole of the ironwork in the buildings and all 
the machinery were erected under the direction 
of Mr. T. Stewart, Mr. Henry Charlton being 
the manager for the contractors from the com- 





mencement to the completion of the contract. 
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The Home in Banner-street.— A writer 
in All the Year Rownd thus describes the Home 
in Banner-street, St. Luke’s :—‘‘ Upon the kerb, 
in the gutter, in the mud, in the mist, in the 
cold, there is a solid straight block of human 
wretches. There, in a compact oblong mass, 
they stand waiting in absolute abject military 
order for their poor, sad, pitiable turn! Upon 
the kerb, in the gutter, in the mud, in the mist 
and the cold, here is a straight thick stretch of 
wretched fellow-creatures, spreading thirty or 
forty in length, four or five deep,—meek, 
humble, downcast, silent; patiently waiting, 
quenched and quelled, for a constable to give 
the sign that one by one may leave the ranks 
and enter in. And what shelter,—for let it be 
looked at now,—is there for these pitiable souls, 
now that they have been beckoned in? Where 
do they pass to, now they have filtered in from 
the streets, and the dusk, and the foggy air? 
{t is along these clean passages; it is up these 
clean stairs. It is away from this ground-floor 
here. Past it. Beyond it. Past these bare white 
landing-walls. Pastmore. And then,—a thick 
door is opened, and it is,—there! On the floor. 
On thin black waterproof squabs. Under thin 
black waterproof skins. Yes, it is on the floor. 
{t is flat, supine, so that all can be seen at the 
same heart-rending sweep ; it is on mere slices, 
or flakes, of squabs, stuffed with cut coir ; under 
mere tarpaulins of skins, shiny, leather-like, 
each drawn round each, close and tight. Yes, 
looking down low, on the floor, there they are 
in lines and lines; head there, feet here,—head 
there, feet here; stretched, severed, kept dis- 
tinct and apart by dull, bare, narrow wooden 
slides or partitions, like trays, like graves, like 
troughs,—like regulated divisions, close and 
straight together, for showing separate wares. 
And each poor pitiable figure, lying there in 
that poor gloom, with no grace of rest left, with 
no picturesqueness of sleep, or of the prepara- 
tion for it, with no tenderness of attitude or 
association, each poor pitiable figure ranged 
there is,—a woman! nothing but that mere 
semblance left to mark her, all else beaten and 
blotted away !”’ 

International Fisheries Exhibition.— 
The contributions from the large number of 
foreign countries taking part in this exhibition 
(which is to be opened by her Majesty the 
Queen on the 12th proximo) are now arriving 
with great rapidity. Six hundred tons of exhi- 
bits from Canada, as well as heavy consign- 
ments from Japan, Tasmania, and the Straits 
Settlements, are at the docks. The commis- 
sioners for the United States, Sweden, and 
Newfoundland have already delivered many 
van-loads of goods at the buildings. A large 
staff of men is now engaged in receiving goods, 
and on the general work of installation. The 
Chinese Court of the exhibition is fast approach- 
ing completion. The decoration of this court 
promises to be exceedingly rich and brilliant. 
The Chinese models of boats will undoubtedly 
attract great attention. Among the more re- 
markable of these models is one of a Swatow 
cargo junk, capable of carrying 1,000 tons; not 
more than two or three of these remarkable 
boats are believed to be inexistence. Also note- 
worthy is a model of the peculiar boats used at 
the Annual Dragon Festivals, and among the 
models of houses are those of a Chinese temple 
and an ice-house. 

Furniture Exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall—The third annual Furniture Trades 
Exhibition was fopened on Monday last. Not 
only are the ground-floor and approaches well 
stocked, but the galleries are also fully occupied 
by exhibitors, who number about 350, comprising 
London and provincial firms, as well as a number 
of foreign houses. The new arcade leading to 
the hall is filled with greenhouses and horticul- 
tural appliances. The Oriental court, in Berners 
Hall, contains, amongst other objects of interest, 
two ancient houses from Damascus, furnished 
throughout in Arabian fashion. The process of 
Brussels carpet manufacture is shown in opera- 
tion in the north gallery, and close by is a 
Turkey carpet loom from Smyrna, and a 
little further on is arranged a very curious 
Japanese garden by Messrs. Francke & 
Co., Yokohama. A number of blind work- 
people from the Association for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Blind, 28, Berners- 
street, carry on the trades of brush, basket, 
and mat-making in the King Edward’s Hall. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. exhibit the processes of 
pottery manufacture; they have also a dis- 


play of tile stoves, over-mantels, and majolica 
ware, 


The Wellington Statue at Hyde Park 
Corner.—On Tuesday morning the statue of 
the Duke of Wellington was removed from the 
position it has occupied since it was taken down 
from the arch at the Hyde-park-corner to a 
spot in front of Apsley House. Mr. A. B. Mit- 
ford, permanent secretary to the Office of Works, 
was present, and a large number of people 
looked on. An inclined plane or tramway had 
been constructed from the old site to the new, 
by means of huge blocks of wood resting on 
transverse wooden bearings. The statue of 
the Duke and charger remained fixed inside the 
timber cradle, resting on strong girders, on 
which it was lowered, and which together 
formed a carriage. This was, with its burden, 
lowered slowly by hydraulic jacks on to the 
tramway. Underneath, rollers were placed, and 
the whole structure was connected by means of 
stout cables with an engine placed at the end of 
the tramway. At the same time, ropes in the 
rear prevented the movement down the tram- 
way being ton quick. Mr. Burt, who superin- 
tended the works, gave the signal, and the 
statue glided smoothly down the plane. As the 
rollers were left behind by the statue they were 
quickly placed again in front, and the whole 
journey of 150ft. was safely accomplished in 
about forty minutes. The Site Committee 
commenced their meetings on Wednesday, to 
decide where the statue is finally to stand. 
The new roads will be open to the public on 
May 1. 


De-Phosphorisation of Iron.—At an ordi- 
nary meeting of the Liverpool Association of 
Science and Arts, held on the 14th inst., Mr. 
John Armstrong read a paper on “The De- 
phosphorisation of Phosphoric Pig-iron by the 
Thomas-Gilchrist Process.’”’ The lecturer first 
alluded to the efforts of Snelus to solve the 
problem, detailing his series of experiments, 
which led up to his patenting “the use of lime 
and limestone, magnesian or otherwise, for the 
lining of all furnaces in which metals are 
operated upon when fluid.” Thomas and Gil- 
christ first used a mixture of limestone and 
silicate of soda for their linings, but lately they 
had used a brick made from magnesian limestone, 
adding lime during the blow, with results so 
satisfactory that quite 1,000,000 tons of steel 
were made last year from phosphoric pigs. The 
lecturer next pointed out the great benefit con- 
tinental steel makers were reaping by the 
process, which enabled them to use the pig-iron 
of their own country, instead of importing from 
the hzmatite minesof Cumberland. He charac- 
terised the Thomas-Gilchrist process as the 
greatest metallurgical invention since the intro- 
duction of the Bessemer and Siemens methods 
of making steel. 


The Proposed Cathedral for Liverpool. 
The sub-committee on the subject of sites met 
on Tuesday last at the Town-hall. The Mayor 
took the chair, and moved that the Bishop be 
appointed permanent chairman. This was 
seconded by Mr. Ralph Brocklebank and passed 
unanimously, and the Bishop then took the 
chair. A list of the suggested sites was read 
over, and various opinions were expressed re- 
specting some of them. Mr. Shelmerdine, the 
City Surveyor, was in attendance to show the 
sites on the largest Ordnance map, and to men- 
tion the areas; but it was found that much in- 
formation on various points was necessary, and 
that this would be best collected by a smaller 
committee, who should be authorised to call in 
the assistance of experts if necessary. This 
was agreed to, and the selected number com- 
prised about ten or eleven with special quali- 
fications, and the secretariesand treasurers. It 
is understood (says the Liverpool Daily Post) 
that they will merely give facts, but not 
recommend any special course. 


Leicester.—The foundation-stone of a new 
shoe-factory, for the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, was laid on the 2nd inst., by 
Mr. J. T. W. Mitchell, the chairman of the 
Society, in the presence of a large assembly of 
delegates from all parts of the country. The 
new building will be in the Classical style, and 
will have a frontage of 116 ft. to the street. 
The architect is Mr. Tait, and the contractors 
Messrs. Jewsbury, Cox, Norman & Underwood, 
and Illston & Arnold. 


New Medical Schools, Edinburgh.—In 
“ Building Notes from Edinburgh,” in our last, 
the sum stated to have been subscribed towards 
the completion of these buildings was, by a slip 
of the pen, erroneously given as 301. instead of 





30,0001. 





The Shorthand Society.—This society’ 
established two years ago for the purpose of 
“the study of the science and literature of 
shorthand and the investigation and discussion 
of the principles which should govern the gon. 
struction of a system of shorthand adopted for 
general use,” held its annual dinner on Satyr. 
day last in the new “ Queen’s Room” at the 
Holborn Restaurant, when a goodly number of 
members and friends were present. Mr. Cor. 
nelius Walford, F.S.8., the President, occupied 
the chair. The toasts were only three ip 
number, viz., “The Queen and Royal Family,” 
“The Houses of Parliament” (responded to by 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P.), and “ Succegg 
to the Shorthand Society ”’ (proposed by Lord 
George Hamilton). The Chairman, in regpond- 
ing to the last-named toast, read letters from 
Mr. Alderman Cotton, M.P., and Mr. W. d., 
Smith, M.P., regretting their inability to be 
present, and also mentioned in the same con- 
nexion the names of Mr. George Augustus 
Sala and Mr. Charles Wyman, the latter of 
whom had unfortunately been stricken down 
by illness. The remainder of the evening was 
spent in a somewhat novel manner. Instead of 
the complimentary toasts usually given on such 
occasions, several members had each a subject 
upon which to speak or to give a short paper. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson discoursed on the biblio- 
graphy of shorthand; Mr. R. Gowing, editor 
of the School Board Chronicle, on shorthand 
as an aid to education; Mr. Francis Turner, 
barrister-at-law, on shorthand in the “ Gallery”; 
Mr. T. A. Reed, on shorthand in the law courts; 
Mr. A. H. Browne, on shorthand in India; Mr. 
M. H. Lowe, on the prospects of reporters; Mr. 
T. Anderson, on the past and future of short- 
hand; Mr. E. H. Bramley, on shorthand as an 
aid to the press; Mr. J. G. Petrie, on shorthand 
and type-writing. Mr. E. Pocknell (who was 
referred to by the president as the “ moving 
spirit and founder of the society’’) dealt with 
shorthand organisations; and Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
with the professional press. A very pleasant 
and instructive evening was spent by the com- 
pany. The meetings of the society are held 
monthly at the City Club, Ludgate-circus, and 
Mr. H. H. Pestell is honorary secretary. 

The District Railway Ventilators.—In 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, a discus- 
sion arose on the Metropolitan District Railway 
Bill. Some opposition was raised to the second 
reading, but this was not pressed, and after the 
Bill had been read a second time, Mr. Marriott 
moved that it be an instruction to the Select 
Committee to insert a clause—on conditions— 
making it compulsory on the company to re- 
move the new ventilators along the line of the 
Embankment and elsewhere. In support of it, 
he criticised sharply the conduct of the com- 
pany, asserting that its (chief object had 
been to save its own pocket, and that while it 
took the public property for nothing, it had sold 
land of its own which was available for the pur- 
poses of ventilation. Mr. Anderson moved an 
amendment, characterising the instruction as 
vindictive and careless of the comfort and 
health of the millions who travel by the Under- 
ground Railway. On a division, Mr. Marriott’s 
instruction was carried by 200 to 110. On the 
motion of Lord A. Percy, a further instruction 
was agreed to, directing the Committee to in- 
quire into the company’s powers to build over 
the open cuttings, and, if necessary, to repeal 
or amend them. 

Additions, Oldham Infirmary.—An addi- 
tional story to the south wing of the Oldham 
Infirmary has been formally opened. The new 
building, the gift of Mr. Wm. Richardson, has 
been erected at a cost exceeding 3,0001., and 
comprises a large and a small ward, kitchen, 
bath-room, store-room, lavatories, and other 
requisite offices. Messrs. Potts, Pickup, and 
Dixon are the architects. 

Wolverhampton Outfall Works.-—The 
Town Council of Wolverhampton have in- 
structed Mr. Edward Pritchard, C.E., of West- 
minster and Birmingham, to make an inspection 
of the sewage outfall works, and to report upon 
the subject generally. 

Stone.—The whole of the Bath stone used 
at the National Liberal Club, illustrated in our 
last week’s issue, was supplied from the Box 
Hill Quarries of Messrs. Randell, Saunders, & 
Co., Limited. 

Mr. Henry Monson, the Assistant Surveyor 
to the Local Board of Acton, was on Thursday 
last, the 19th inst., appointed Surveyor to the 
Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster. There 





were fifty-one applications for the vacancy. 
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For houses, Chapel-street, Somers Town. Messrs. 
Saville & Son, architects :— 
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° ° . Stevenson, Chesterfield ............ ill, architects. uantities supplie essrs. Fowler 
lodged, and the moral, sanitary, and other evils G. Cowdery & Sons, Gloucester...... 10,579 10 10 & Heyman :— a . 
arising from the street-doors being left open all Hill Bros., High Wycombe............ 10,203 13 6 Shepherd, Bermondsey ...........+....+ £4,393 0 0 
‘cht; whether an improvement could not be James Smith, Chelsea .................. 10,071 2 2 Rodda, St. Leonards ..............000000 4,380 0 0 
offe cted by urging the local authorities in the Bottoms Bros., Battersea............... 9,246 4 6 —— Betieg. tea acapoanncrocessit _— : : 
; enden, 8t. Leonard’s.............+ r 
metropolis to apply to the Home Secretary, For storage reservoir at Tunbridge Wells. General Eldridge & Cruttenden, St.Leonard’s 3,925 0 0 
under the section of the Public Health Act, | works :— Salter, St. Leomard’s .........scccceeees . 3,825 0 0 
1866, for by-laws for the supervision and in- B. ha Weed, iineston iseaseccesdesees ee ae 8 6! Howell & Son, Hastings... . 3,750 0 0 
° ° olme ere 1,128 16 4 ; 
spection of tenements and houses ; and also, Beadle Bros., Erith ...............c00s . 19,770 7 4 Accepted for the erection of a building at Stainland i 
whether steps could not be taken to bring the Evans Bros., Wolverhampton cocces 19,186 15 0 near Halifax, comprising Mechanics’ Institute, together 
condition of these courts befora the ground = ae Vostantuytes ec are me PP ~ : = melas for ie Local ont School yg rn and 
indlords. The proceedings were opened by| 3: Sys NSmmuaneen"" Urage 1p § | Seetetee NoRtghte Chanter wattarne © TNS | 
° ; ©. RR a . te Chambers, Halifax :— | 
the reading of a paper by Miss Buller generally H. J. Saunders, Southampton ...... 17,048 4 . Masons. 1 
bearing upon the subject before the conference. Meo a = nes London ...... re 12 ; Normanton & oe — 29S £946 0 0 
In this the evils which arose from the doors of Par can bt Mare eeessseaccooeecons , , Carpenter and Jomer. 4 
5h  _ a 16,633 6 11 Bas FU  ihicthindtaitadiiccstconss 489 0 0 J 
thetenements of the poor remaining open all Nellett & Bentley, London ........... 16,148 9 5 ; Plumber and Glazier. | 
night were described, and, as a remedy, it was W. Hill & Co., Westminster ......... 14,539 14 4 A fp | alr la et 89 0 0 
urged that more stringent legislation should be H. Lockwood, Menteeter’.... ectiviade 12,187 12 6! Plasterer and Slater. 
obtained. Reliance was also placed upon the Aaseghes. 8. Collins, ene screen 198 0 0 
efforts being made by social reformers. In the|_ For alterations to No. 13, George-street, Plymouth, for Taylor & Parsons, Bradford ..........0.0+. 4512 0 
discussion which followed, several medical | M- —Neeange P - George Edwards, -—"; ‘a2 8. Collins. Stain! Ri atnter. in@°s 
aficers of health gave their experience of the| — Schatien & Williams (accepted)... 640 0 0 |. Solline Stalgiand ne 
existing state of affairs, and Mr. Hollond, M.P., Finch* ....... te Ta Fe : neiitieaheemale 520 0 0 J. Naylor, Halifax cbt thai ot Si 94 0 0 | 
remarked that there was no reason why those * Would not agree to complete by time named, ‘ 
by-laws for the tenements of the poor which ai i a ets Talat al or house and stables at High Barnet, for Dr. Harnett. i 
had been applied in the provinces should not | Mr. A. Stedall. Mr. George biwerde, architect :— om = a AA, SEINE, Sy SENT ONE 
also be applied in London. Lord Mount-Temple en GON & CO......scescesseeseeceereeeeeeeeees — ; W. James, High Barnet. 
said it appeared that the remedy consisted in ier, suorenesess prosnenennnpnenes tinnnninnrees 
PP y SE GI ncececccccescaccecosecaccnsce 147 0 0 For shop at the corner of Moorfield-road and High- 





the provision of locks upon the doors with keys street, Orpington, Kent, for Mr. F. Stanger, St. Mary 


i i i i For alterations, painting, &c., at the Milkwoed Tavern 
placed in the care of the different inhabitants | ,! »P 8, xe, »| Cray, Kent. Mr. John Ladds, architect, 4, Chapel-street, 
of the tenement-house, and he considered it -menterraguag pose rygeter li unction, for Mr. Wm. | Bedford-row. Quantities not supplied :— 
























































should not be difficult to provide what was BEOGIOR . cosennrsivenses socee £117 0 0 - — * a a too — ceteeeeeeeeeens £772 0 0 
al | At t the atai f tene- ini tetaie saaspientenaiaaniess Eel x ee ren ae 
required. present the staircases or tene Scharien & Will; H. Baldwin, Bromley.............00..ceeeees 695 0 0 
ment-houses were portions of the thorough- charien ER ae 105 O 0 W. Wright, Chelsfield eats 665 0 0 
fares, and, so long as they continued to beso, he| For alterations and additions to the Alexandra Schools» F. Wood, Chislehurst (accepted) ...... 87 0 0 
did not see why the police should not have the — the Beckenham School Board. Mr, John Ladds, aa alterations, painting, and decorating, at the York 
, So otel, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly. Mr. W. H. Coll- 
power to walk in and out. Other speakers, J. Longley, Crawley ...... ssseceesesecece £2,760 0 0 nt Mace we 9 ing — NG 2: Fe . 
however, urged that it was impossible to keep [Remainder illegible. ] Nad -0ctshdisisiietineneisiopmdne £2,292 0 0 
up @ lock-and-key system. Mr. Stansfeld,} 4, siterations to house in High-street, Leighton SE kensesnt bontemagninaenscnigenmennnaninl 2,130 0 0 
M.P., summed up the discussion, and said he | Buzzard, for the Leighton-Buzzard Coifee House Company eg - a Aiea Ramage cap 1,8 : : 
looked forward to the time when sanitary (Limited). Mr, Frederick Gotto, architect, Leighton- Ww . a "368 0 0 
authorities should not merely think of sanitary | B¥229rd:— : Styles & Holdstock (accepted)......... 1,830 0 0 
: . : W. Mugglestone, Leighton-Buzzard...£116 0 O | Ar ee Eeeeeeees , 
inspection and compulsion, but also of sanitary D. Cook & Sons, Leighton-Buzzard ... 9815 0 ET » 1,789 0 0 
education. Ultimately a resolution, proposed by H. Edwards, Egginton, Leighton- : For the erection of offices, &c., Midland-road, Welling- 
Lord Mount-Temple, was agreed to, urging the 7 2 gees poaessamnneeree = - ; borough, for Mr. C. J. K, Woolston. Quantities by the 
expediency of the local authorities in London er Dette of oo res eer -~-aniapammmenatdll 
exercising the powers conferred upon them by| |, : i... 
the 47th section of the Sanitary Act of 1874 inn ay boy ® snag oi tor ye Be ace C. F. Beck- Bi BEI. icscescnienevtvesestieuiniinnenseinet: Sen 
for the issuing of by-laws as to tenement= |" Harris.....vcsssscssssmussserssre reese, £295 0 0 W. Harrison oocsssssssesossssscsseseessssssee aes 
houses, and that open staircases of tenement- SI ~scensniscsthncasitssdlbllobiceisisttieniahdicin 289 0 0 - Underwood (accepted) ......+++++.+.++» es 
houses should be as accessible to the police as — seseesesesensescaesenceseasanesenesenens po - : For completing eight detached houses in the Windsor- 
public thoroughfares. Base & Hiliot (accepted) TT. 356 0 0 | toad snd Royal-road, Upper Teddington, for Messrs. 
Hammersmith Bridge.—The Metropolitan a ey ae mene 
Board of Works (Bridges) Bill came before a ”.. yp Powys 9 ae orig Goagel at Mamtesonga. SER SESS mE a SIO "881 0 0 
Select C ‘tt f the H £C r. Thos, P. Bown, architect, Leicester :— Testes 69 0 0 
elect Lommittee oO e House of Uommons on Langton & Son (accepted) ............44. £135 0 0 LOP wesee peocecceesccescoseesoccceodocesoceces 8 
Tuesday last, when Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.E., . ve wy eeaneeeits Seahenengenanaes — ; } 
described the alterations to be made in Ham- | p¥°r four villas, Laurelroad, Highflelds. Mr. Thos. P. | Groves cssssssusessssreeccccoecrccccnns 78810 0 
mersmith Bridge. The foundations are to be Northan (accepted) ...... «£1,620 0 0 Rockwell ......scsssssesssssessessseseserseeeees 705 0 0 
strengthened by deepening them 6 ft., and the het reaper ee S ceumanaaainaies Bryant .......ccccece ececcoccecccece sceccccccees . 653 0 0 
weight upon them is to be lightened by the Mr. Thos, P. ieee, Po mcmama NOR SS Mors'eY+ | For the erection of four shops, with residences, Starch 
“enna of iron piers instead of the present Smith & Carpenter (accepted).......... .. £654 0 0 5g par wpe soe yn g® - Fortescue. 
eavy st " . F . r. Nevile Kempthorne, architect, Acton, W. :— 
the LA iracture rT he 8 wien! " to om On| For three villas, Market Harborough, for Messrs, H. & G. Lyford ......seererees srsesreeees £2,272 0 O 
ain suspension princip e, and 18 to ave ,C. Freestone. Mr. T. P. Bown, architect :— We BET Lvcchscthededetnbbecredstessece er eeeess 2,250 0 0 
a roadway of 29 ft. wide instead of 20ft., and Smith & Carpenter (accepted) .........£1,150 4 7 W. H. Wheeler ........50....s.sceceeererees 2,063 0 0 
G. White (accepted) ...............cc0eee 2,020 0 0 








there are to be cantil ivi 
cantilevers giving a footway on For villa-residence, for Mr. Mason, Knighton-lane. Mr. 


each side. The headway of the arches at | phos. P. Bown, architect :-— For the erection of a bank at Chatham, for the London 




































































pas high water is to be increased from 11 ft. Tebbut & Freeman (accepted)............ £875 17 6 —< gen «apna Co. Messrs. Pennington & | 
0 lott., and th i ridgen, i j 
from 1 : 40 ¢ — of the road reduced For sundry works at Park Lodge, Streatham, for Mr. J. BEE snsncccenepscsbocecstcrevevsseetnaeanentes £2,537 0 O 
In o lin 50 at each end, while the | smith. Messrs. Notley & Trollope, architect :— TIE ini, setnsibaneesnanttenneainimiunnines 2,453 0 0 ; 
centre is to be level. It provides for a tem- BE a cosnisrccohnodions 2% = een £239 0 0 pad a. soueesseerercsesenesnsensssenseerees 2,398 0 0 
porary bridge instead of a ferry, the approach | Cols & Som .-nsrvrenrnnnnnrnenne he. = Re SONI 21088 00 | 
to which will go through the premises of the Walker er Ph a a: om @ 4 ’ 
West Middlesex Water Company, with whom li elt tile Rigg For the erection of a Baptist Chapel at Gorse Hill, near | 
arrangements had been made. The estimated oe _— soeeee Ceteeeeeevereeresers: 197 0 0 ee ae Mr. Wm. Drew, wren owe 
cit was £138,500. The Bill passed through ely ay gs EE Oe eee reg wee he OURO chain <tickchnahencharnthcnrtncipene 555 10 0 
ommittee. For dwelling-house and business premises, for Messrs- NE -<. canseodbaeneoees eeeecccece Ceeeccccccccs 530 0 O 
a Trigg, Wine Merchants, Streatham High-road. Mr. Henley  .....sssseeseeee veeee 52310 0 
Wheeler, 119, Cheapside, architect :— Barrett (accepted) sessceses . 522 8 0 
F TENDERS. = alain qos). For the erection of four villa-residences at Waltham- 
4 works at Messrs, Carter, Paterson, & Co.’s Croydon | Accepted for the erection of house and business | Stow. Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect :— 
ge . Wm. Eve, architect :— ane 36, Coney-street, York. Mr. William Brown, S. J. Scott (accepted). 
. PaO. MINIs. <sancudesetnponnunetvens £1,695 0 0 Tork, architect. Quantities by the architect :— — — 
Hann Cage eerste 1,690 0 0 J. W. B. Lee (Excavator and Bricklayer). For embossed gold ornamental writing, &c., on the front 
“ie vediappee ae 1, 0 0 J. Clark (Mason). windows at the chief office of the Royal Liver Friendly 
Sint +188 a Nn OEE a 16:18 0 0 T. P. Barry (Carpenter and Joiner). Society. William Sumners, architect :— 
Hubti Maldiidblanvadiabbedccntstccusaedcaterts 1,557 0 0 Hargraves (Slater). Jones & Firmin, Blackfriars-rd. (accepted) £238 0 0 
oki ET 1,516 0 O G. Jennings (Plasterer). : . 
PEE. Deriaibiiiebidaiinatiniaiaiebnaeesnnee 1,483 0 0 J. H. Shoutsmith (Plumber and Glazier). For the erection of a cottage hospital at Bexley Heath, 
For alterai: Dearlore & Dodd tale and Smith). for the Bexley United Charities. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
mie = terations at Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co.’s Bellerby (Painter). architects, 15, Leadenhall-street. Quantities arenes ous 
- » Notting Hill. Mr. Wm. Eve, architect :— Strickland Bros., Erith ove £1,453 10 0 
om Se OE SS ae Se ee . £399 0 0 For alterations to 2, Willow-terrace, Stoke Newington. Balaam Bros., Old Kent-road ......... 1,420 0 0 
z = eS eT SRE Se 397 0 0 Mr. F. Taperell, architect :— Waite, Dartford ... 1,395 15 6 
EE we EEO. sscscccssscescorscensbscere 393 10 0 SEMI cic cctheenics atsestacotetnndceneces £360 0 0 Ellingham, Bexley Heath ... 1,305 0 0 
Ha IBES.....secsveersseceeeecesees , 380 0 0 W. Shurmur ......... sebeecndtiinnenanenteesoune 349 0 O Butler Bros., Bexley Heath * .....000 1,206 0 0 
Pe Oe WO icicsichceocscaccdoceeser: 374 0 0 Combes & Son ...,sscsseees ec coccece & Specs we. 342 0 0 * Accepted. 
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For premises at Kingsland, for the London and Pro- 


vincial Bank (Limited) :— 
Reduction for Alternative 
Bath stone. Tender, 


McGregor........+.+. £7,200 .....: BI09 |. ccwves £7,100 
eee 6,487 ...... SFO | vvvee ,217 
Higgs & Hill ...... 6,984 ...... — 5,784 
OT vaisinbeoctebic 6,070 ....... 400 © .assee 5, 
Perry & Oo, ...... 6,000 ...... 350 .ee-ee 5, 
Lawrance.,........+ SES ..evee 5,634 
Chappell ............ 5,927 . ...... SP isons 5,474 
Nightingale sVocdeves J eer ee 435 
eee s BBG inca $08 wescee 6,374 
& Sons ...... 6,632 ...... 320... 6,212 
Conder (accepted) 5,300 ...... BED cctts 4,960 





For rebuilding Nos. 11 and 12, Goldsmith-street. Mr. 
Winmble, architect :— 














ae pessnsccenecdocil £3,319 0 0 
Brass “ peseve 3,277 0 0 
Falkner .........c0000s sccnnseantnednaensell 3,187 0 0 
Scrivener & Co.. - . 3,166 0 0 
ee suvevececveres 3,030 0 0 
EP A caiaiiniteninnin detendtnneenee 3,015 0 0 














Nye, Ealing ............ , sienasoniia £3,750 0 O 
Penny & Co., Ealing ... ..........:00000 3,150 0 0 
Stops, Ealing............. epee 2,850 0 0 
| ee eee 2,750 0 0 





For the erection of house in North Common-road, 
Ealing, for Mr. James Butler. Mr. Robert Willey, 66, 
— ~ Hill, architect :— 











orey, Brentford - ++. £2,800 0 0 
Smith, Kennington teeutteniesinnts 2,587 0 0 
BOD, DOUG cococecctncecceseveccusece . 2,150 0 0 
Penny & Co., Ealing ..........ceceseses « 1,875 0 O 
Nye, Ealing ......... goccecss wee 1,870 0 O 

aters (accepted) ............ we .- 1,798 0 0 








For almshouses at Vartry-road, Stoke Newington. 
me, “peer Gilbert, & Co., architects :— 
8 


rodebdbadabubsstubecdtscebbcessseuabelasdh £3,677 0 0 

EE ésintenstsentesseretbibngsedinnmmnaibith 3,343 0 O 
PEDETG - sicécbsctocsdtrsstutsccensiciotes 3,190 0 O 
IT; dicttppitacasien heieaaiatabiatindsiaatmemaatneininieldl 2.977 4 0 
OE. cv vvscvccsevvansccivcsteccsstthbivescstt 2,700 0 0 





For new school and class-rooms, and alterations con- 
sequent upon extending the girls’ school, Warwick, for the 
Governors of the King’s School. Mr. John Cundall, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 








Kingerlee, Banbury.................0..++ £1,845 0 0 
Millis, Leamington  ................e0ceeeee 1,831 0 0 
Cashmore, Warwick  .............000.s008 ,820 0 0 
Vincent, Leamington ....................+ 1,781 0 0 

Bit, SINIEL, <n sctonnsschoctassnbessssebes 1,730 0 0 
Lee, Leamington ............ccccccceeeeeeee 1,620 0 0 
| ee 1,594 0 0 
Smith, Leamington (accepted)......... 1,570 0 0 

Cc. H.B 


For stabling, Bloxham, Oxfordshire, for Mr. C. > 
Whitworth. r. J. Cundall, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


Vincent, Leamington ........... peowneeees £1,336 19 10 
SE IIE - cenennedemmmnveusevuvets 1,226 18 0 
Claridge, Banbury (accepted) ......... 1,178 0 0 





For new class-rooms, West End Chapel, Hammersmith. 
Messrs. Paull & Bonella, architects, Quantities by Mr. 
Leonard Campbell :— 








| EET eee ea £1,885 0 0 
EE ai 1,675 0 0 
EES, SEE , 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .........s0++0s . 1,276 0 0 
Cormick & Son ....... speeinenmemuunts « 1,260 0 0 
Lucas & Son ......... sédonstsotcte” Eee @ © 
BER BBD . ccecssctsscoccssvsesecses occceee 2 8 O 
Wyo QR crcetn ste ccntuterse.cscvssensnccmes 160 0 0 





For the erection of East Cliff Villas, Ramsgate. Mr. 
Alfred R. Pite, architect, Bloomsbury-square :— 


SIT 0 cneisciiahiinaenbinniatnachtiemecnetedin: £1,837 0 0 
RII 00st stinnenncincentiatnencnhiee 1,625 0 0 
EAA A ALE TRE 1,533 0 0 
BOO GOERS occvccvecceeses Wibseiedebenngeses 1,414 0 0 





For road and sewer, Admiral’s Park Estate, Chelmsford 
for Mr. J. Kennard. Messrs. Whitmore & Reeves, 
surve , Chelmsford and London :— 





. Jackson, Leyton ...... .£488 0 0 
FE TS $85 0 0 
P. G. Pound, Bow-road..........scccccscsses 349 18 O 
W. Wood, Chelmsford ................ cove 333 0 O 
J.C, Trueman, South Hackney .....,.., 320 0 0 
R, Nicholson, Southend-on-Sea*.,,...... 306 0 0 

* Accepted, 





For rebuilding the Green Gate Txvern, City-road, for 
Mr. ae Hurran. Messrs. Bird & Welters, architects :— 

















FRED oc. voveves . vee &4,485 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 4,273 0 0 
GOVE? .....0500..0005 peUreerensnevee wees coceee £150 0 O 
Wr iin ss cc cccrcnvecbiectbeietiites wwe 4; 0 0 
L@WFENCE 60... 0000008 ‘ » & 0 0 
BNE  svitineincorvens pewmnannreestiidis Vale 8,870 0 0 
Parrish & Hawker ... w «8, 0 0 
Jackson & Todd sbi veccivecs .. 3,595 0 0 








For roads and sewers, Vine Court state, Sevenoaks. 
Messrs. Fuller & Fuller, surveyors, 70, Queen-street :— 





Owen ...... ° £2,700 0 0 
G.. ERGEEB, .1.0..00ccccenees code ovecocoedtre. . 2,085 0 0 
W. J. Botterill ............ Sriwdecce sevens . 1,962 0 0 





For sundry works, Markham-s uare Congregational 
Chapel, Chelsea, Messrs, Searle & Hayaes, architects. No 
quantities :— 








Dove Bros, sercccccscrescosteaeee © -@ 
GRID ccctecceevecee: = 995 0 0 
Wilson & Exton ....... a ss 970 0 0 
F. Higgs (accepted)..............0..0000s. 887 0 0 





For the supply of timber for sea-defence purposes, for 
twelve months, to Local Board, Towr.-hall, Worthing. 
Mr. Walter Horne, surveyor :— 
J. E. Butt & Son, eee (accepted) according 
to schedule, 





For repairs to houses, Calvert-street, Wapping, for Mrs. 
Pyne. Mr. G. H. F. Prynne, architect :— 
Le Gassick & Co. (accepted). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—T. B.—J. B. I.—R. W.—J. T. M.-—-W. M.—W. M.— 


.—A. B. H.—A Member.—H. & W.—F. H.—F. H. W.—H. & B.— 
& H.—R. J. B.—J. U.—S. & Son.—H. R.—W. D.—B. & Co.— 
J.T. M.—J. A. C.—G. K. S.—A. K. (received: send particulars)— 
Hillside (something would — on the style adopted, but much 
can be said in favour of good slates)—Mr. A. (paragraphs are not 
inserted on ent)—R. F. (we cannot assist)}—W. E. (there is no 
reason why you should not succeed)—Hidden Drain (take proper 
— B. (we capp t go into so many questions; take proper 
advice). 
Correspondents should address the Editor, and o9t the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necesvarily for publiea- 


We are compelled to decline point out books and giv 
oa ing giving 


Nots.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-gardea, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 


are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 








—_—_ 
Best Bath Stone. 

WESTWOOD GROUND, 

Box Ground, Combe Down, 

Corsham Down, | 

And Farleigh Down. 

~RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limiteg 

Corsham, Wilts. [Apve. 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequal] 
having upwards of — 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Ston. 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects ang 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the Uniteg 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 224 Kilns by Starta & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Hann, Stoke, Ilminster 
Agent, Mr. H. MITCHELL, 
(Ground or Lump), 
Asphalte. 


5, Augustus-road, Ham. 

mersmith, London, W. 
[Apvr, 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 

Immense quantities of 

DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 





























in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........06 «> 4s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 





Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Salex by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............- Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
aed recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 





Electric House Bells. 7 
Architects and Builders *upplied with 
our Improved ELECTRIC LLS and 
INDICATORS. Fire and Burglar Alarms. 
Best goods only. Estimates and [llus- 
trated Catalogue free. The Trade Supplied. 


Eagle Telegraph Works, 
FRANCIS & CO. t Hetton Garilen, London, [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLING BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating’’ post free. 














- 


CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—OCHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Me 
British Museum, South a Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also 
’ ce Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Ite construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered go as to reflect ia any desirable direction. 





tropolitan Board of Works, 
Ravlway Companies’ Offices, 
Artisans’ Work- 


BaatipHarpse w~zeraea 





